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ABSTRACT i 

This resdurce_uri i t , an addendum to '.;'he Exploratory 
Computer Literacy Curriculum Guide, Grades 7-8, is jjesigried to 
provide teachers wi th guidelines and classroom computer act ivi t ies 
for integrating computer literacy into the curriculum. An overview of 
the guide is given in the introduction, which notes that the 
materials reflect the t e ache r -developer s ' own envi rpnment variables 
such as school size, student characteristics, accessibility to 
"^19^99^"?'?^^^?'?/ _ ^^D*^ ^"^^ching style . A section on classroom management 
of fers suggest ions for effective curriculum implementation and 
?^dresses the operation of the computer laboratory, classroom 
demonstrations , use of the computer s , diskette management, and 
?9Py^'i9^"^ 1^^? concern ing microcomputer software. A broader 
perspective on implementation within the total school setting is 
provided in a section on integrating the computer literacy program 
into the curriculum^ which addresses such topics as administrative 
??PP9?"^^ s^b99l_^9?^_P?5^? coordinator, schoolwide planning and 
?99P?^?5^9" ' faculty workshops . Five models are 
proposed as alternatives for deliver ing computer 1 i teracy instruction 
in the secondary schools.^ Sample activities are provided for the 
lahgr:'age arts, niathematics^ science^ and social studies, each of 
whic: includes course content oBjectives and guidelines in the 
following categories : sub5ect_^ student expectation s^ instructional 
mode^ prerequisites, classroom management , materials, activity time, 
teacher preparation^ ^^^_^?9^^D9? of act ivi t i es^ Resources include 
lists of recommended software and additional teaching aids. (DJR) 
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FOREWORD 



This Resource Unit is designed to provide teachers, usi ^ the Exploratory 
C ompucer Literacy Curriculum Guide, Grades 7-8 , with guidel ines and 
adc:i':jDnal classroom computer activities for integrating t ho exploratory 
c .^r.pi ter literacy program into the curriculum. These activities were 
de^'Gi ;ped by local teachers in the areas of language arts,, mathematics, 
s^: ence and social studies. As with the earl i?r sample activities found in 
tfiF guide^ these instructional units are only 'starting points" from which 
teLche^s can expand into their own approaches^ using their own ideas and 
creati'. ity. 

Me h.pG that all intermediate teachers and principals will find this 
resource useful in implementing exploratory computer literacy programs in 
their iassrooms and schuols. 




Francis W- Hatanaka, Superintendent 
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AeKNeWbEBGMENT 



The Resource Unit, ah addendum to the Fxnl oratory nnmnnfey' Literac y 
Eurriculum Guide, Grades 7-8-, is a composite of contributicns from seven 
secondary teachers who have developed the activities to meet the needs of 
their particular subjact area and student enrol Iment. In c.ddition , ideas 
for some activities have been incorporated into the addendum from specific 
resources; appropriate credit has been given. The teacher contributors 
are: 



K:3ren A^incorayan 
Barbara Higa 
Lucas Matsumoto 
Richard Oyema 
Carolyn Yoshida 
Michael Min 
Wi 1 1 iam Stephenson 



Waianae Intermediate School 
Waianae Interniedi ate School 
Moanalua Intermediate School 
Waipahu Intermediate School 
Waipahu Intermediate School 



Waialua Intermediate & High School 
Kalaheo High School 
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INTR0BUeTi0N 



As schools develep plans and programs to meet the challenge of providing 
computer experiences for thfir students, teachers and principals have 
requested the sharing of implementation strategies and available resources; 
This resource unit is part of a continuing effort towards coordinating the 
sharing of teacher-developed materials 1n computer literacy. It should be 
rioted that the paging of the Resource Unit is designated with an ^R' 
preceding the page number in order to disting'iisii this unit f i om the Grades 
7-8 Guide. 

The.mc terials reflect the teacher-developers' own environments. Varianles 
include size of school, characteristics of studert population, accessibi- 
lityto microcomputers and teaching style. Following the format of the 
sample activities in the Grades 7-8 Guide, the samplp activities in this 
Resource Bnit are intended to provide additional modtls for what can be 
done in the subject areas of language arts, mathematics, science and social 
studies. .Teachers and principals using these materials will need to modify 
the examples to accormiodate their own classroom or school situation. 

The section on Classroom Management offers suggestions that the teacher- 
developers of the sample aetivites have found conducive to effective 
implementation of exploratory computer literacy. The following section on 
Integration of Exploratory Computer hiteracy into the Curriculum provides a 
broader perspective on program implementation within the total school 
setting. 

For each of the .subject areas of . language arts, mathematics, science and 
social studies four or five sample activities are provided. Each sample 
activity includes guidelines for teachers in the following categories: 

Subject 

Computer Literacy Student Expectations 

Ihscructicihal Mode 

Prerequisites 

Classroom Management 

Materials _ 

Time for Activity 

Teacher Preparation 

Sequence of Activities 

The suggestidns and guidelines describe one way to conduct the activity. 
Depending on differences in the availability of microcomputers, where they 
are located in the school ^ class size^ teach-ing styles and student Dack- 
ground, the activity will have to be modified. Eachsample activity Is 
intended to serve as a suggestidn based dh the experiGhces of the teacher- 
developer, not as a prescription or formula for all to follow. 

A list of software appropriate to the exploratory computer literacy 
curriculum has been compiled based on recommehdatidns from the teacher- 
developers and state educatioiial specialists. Specific teaching aids 
beyond those provided in the guide are alsd included in t'lis resource unit. 
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It is expected that. teachers using both the gUid'9 and this resource unit 
have received training ih t he. u se /oi". computers in education. Minimum 
training equivalent to Phase_JI of the l;epartmeht_bf Education's inservice 
training model is assumed. _This model for . Phase II can be found ih the 
Computers in Instruction: Framewo r k for Administrators . Aooendix E, paaes 
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CLASSROOM MANAGEMENT 



Computer Lab 

Ideal f-^cilities are a computer lab end an adjoining classroom. Each 
computer period should begin in this classroom with discussion and 
directions. The lab should then be used for specific hands-on activities- 
The secured 1ab should have a sufficient hUinber of microcomputers to allow 
two students per machine. However, a ratio of three students per computer 
is often inan:iy^able and may be preferable in some situatidhs where an 
?:dvonced student tutors beginning users. 

'nere the teacher has a three per machine ratio, he/she should emphasize 
"-Jie netd for. teamwork. Students not keyboarding should be actively 
participating in the lesson and rotated at least once every period. When 
the teanis are expected to identify themselves on paper, they should list 
ohe team leader (computer operator for the start of the period's work^ 
sitting in middle position directly in front of the keyboard). . .fi rst. The 
student sitting on the left of the leader can become the reader of manuals 
and instructions and be listed second. The student on the "eader's right 
can become the secretary and recorder for the team and be listed third. 
With this arrangement, it is important to stress the need for each team 
member to assume the duties and responsibil i ties of each of the three 
computer positions: Operator/Leader, Reader/Librarian, and Recorder/ 
Secretary. With a fair rotation of positions during the period, each team 
member should have approximately the same amount of time as computer 
operator. 

General rules for the computer lab must be establ i shed before the first day 
of use. These should include provisions to protect hardware and software, 
and to maintain class integrity. Hardware protection should precluoe foods 
or 1 1 qui ds i n the lab . Sci ence 1 abs that i ncorporate computers in experi - 
ments using 1 i qui ds must take extra precautions for this arrangement . 
Software protection should includeprovisicns against borrowing, 
unauthorized copying and physical damage. When brief lecture periods are 
required in the lab, it may be necessary to turn off all monitors to 
get students' attention. 

Posters dealing with the care and handling of both hardware and diskettes 
along with the reference charts for the various software programs can be 
displayed on bulletin boards within the computer lab. There should be 
adequate desk space around each microcomputer for students to record screen 
data or on which to place prepared materials for keyboard entry. 

Classroom Demonstrations 

Only one computer is required, but at least one large monitor and/or 
se^'eral regular monitors, or a video projector will be needed for the 
classroom environment. Whenever possible, a.student should do the actual 
keyboarding^ and the full class should be sol icited_for input to the 
program. Teams may be /f'ormed for data input or evaluation. Denionstrations 
are especially appropriate for introductions to and overviews of assign- 
merits conducted in the computer lab. 
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If one or more microcomputers are available in the classroom, sigh-Up 
sheets and assigned sessions should be provided to ensure that every 
student has equal access to the machines. Strict rules for computer use. 
and against computer abuse must be stressed and monitoredo Posters listing 
the rules for computer care and other relevant tdpic:> should be displayed 
where appropriate. 

To reduce computer associated noise di^ring class periods, the speaker may 
be disabled. Printing assignments may be delayed by storing to disk, or 
printers may be isolated in sound damping cohtairiersi vvhich also offer 
improved security. 

To maximize use, computers should be available to both students and other 
staff members during non-instructional periorls. Computer clubs and special 
interest groups can offer opportunities for both advanced and beginning 
computer users to develop skills. 

D i skEittp M an aop ment 

To ease diskette management, an area in the lab or classroom should be set 
aside for the storage of diskettes. Each computer should be labeled, and 
the diskettes used should have cdrrespohding labels* A_ system should be 
devised for students to go to a designated area in the lab to pick up their 
student da tadi skettes as well as the program diskette being used that 
period. At the end of the period^ students should. return their diskettes 
to the designated place. The teacher should be able to see at a glance if 
all the diskettes have been returned. 

Copyright: Concerns 

Ambiguity in the copyright statutes and.their application in educational 
media have plagued educators for several decades. With the. trem^.idous 
growth in the use of microcomputers in schools during the 198Ds, attention 
has focused on the copyright law as it pertains to microcomputer software. 
Unlike_sonie areas affected by the copyright law, microcomputer software 
copyright protection lacks case law precedent^ so interpretation of the law 
contains many unresolved issues. Even though different sources vary in 
their intornretatlon of the Copyright law^ the vagueness of the law as it 
appljes to r - crocomputer software arid the lack of case law precedent should 
£at be viewed by educators as a loophole to allow unauthorized copying of 
microcomputer programs. 

Currently there are only two permissible instances in making fair use 
copies of software: 

1. That only one backup copy is made from the master copy and that it is 
created as an essential step in the utilizatidh of the computer program 
in conjunction with a machine; it cannot be used to program more than 
one .iiachine at a time; and 
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2. That such a copy is for archi val purposes on iy and that al l archi yal 
copies are destroyed in the event that continued possession of the 
computer program should cease to be rightful; 

Despite the good intentions of teachers, copies made of copyrighted soft- 
ware by teachers for classroom use are currently not legal nor ethical. All 
UOE employees are expected to adhere to the copyright law. 

In attempting tc lower costs for educate are more frequently 

providing class sets of a software item at a reduced price. 
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INTEGRATION OF THE EXPLORATORY COMPUTER 1 i TERACV PROtlRAM 

INTO THE CURRICULUM 



For effective iniplementation and successful inteyrdLion of trie LxpUnjd tory 
Computer Literacy Program into the general curriculuni, ther^: are 5e vera I 
major considerations that must be addressed: administrative support, 
leadership of a tr-'>cher appointed by the principal as the school 's computer 
coordinator or a computer committee established by the principal , school- 
wide planning and cooperation, resoui ces and faculty workshops. Any 
successful educational program requires this school principal to per^ceive 
his/her role as an instructional leader in addition to an administrative 
leader. This particular program needs his/her support for computer: to be 
integrated into the curriculunu Guidelines to administrators in plunning 
their school efforts for implementing the computer literacy program are 
provided in the C omputers in Instruction: Framework for Administrators 
guide. 

Another primary consideration is the appointment by the principal oT a 
teacher, interested and capable^ as the school's computer coordinator or 
the establishment by the principal of a school -^wide computer committee, 
which would appoint a committee chairperson. With recommendations from 
other interested : ^achers^ the computer codrdina tor/committee needs to 
establi$h a plan of action that the school vvill fdlldW in integrating 
exploratory computer literacy Into the general curriculum. The Task Force 
on the Delivery of Computer Programs at the Secondary Level proposed five 
models as alternatives for delivering exploratory computer literacy in the 
secofdary schools. (Refer to the Grades 7-8 Guidve^ the section titled 
Implementing the Exploratory Computer Literacy Program^ pa(j:s 13-14. ) 
These alternatives should be helpful in determining which method of program 
delivery is most appropriate for the school. 

Of these five models, the first, an elective one-semester course, is now 
established in Tte foundation Program's Authorized Courses and Code Nu m bers 
4438&--1988) , page BB-4. A course guide wil 1 be available by September of 
1986 t^or the development of this grade 7-8 one-semester course, ^ntrcduc- 
tion to Computing. 

The second model , a unit within a content area course, can be delivered as 
a four- to eight-week session through a seTected content area, such as 
Language Arts. With this alternative all students at one or both grade 
levels can be serviced in one school year. The actual length of the 
session, the number of students enrolled and the number of microcomputers 
available in the computer lab would determine if one or both intermediate 
grade levels could be serviced in one year. Time constraints, however, 
limit full exposure to all student expectations in the Exploratory Computer 
Literacy Program. 

The third model, a shared computer laB or resource center among several 
content area courses ^ can involve a greater variety of computer 
applications and cover a wider range of topics in the Exploratory Conipi'ter 
Literacy Program. With two- to three-week sessions c^fered in Language 
Arts, Mathematics, Science and Social Studies, all students could be 
serviced in one or more, but not alU subject areas^ However, careful 
coordination among the departments involved in the program .s a critical 



factor in the success of this model. A master schedule to accbntiiddate. 
the computer needs of these departments must be established prior to the 
school year by the invbl ved. teachers with the assistance of the school's 
computer cdordinator/cdrTtTii ttee. 

The following charts sUrmiarize the differences between model #2 and #3 in 
delivering the Exploratory Computer Literacy Program in the subject areas. 
They Illustrate the contrasts in integrating the program in one versUs four 
subject areas. 



Expl oratory Ldmputer Literacy 
Content Areas 



Subject Areas 



Lang. Arts 



Math I Science I Soc, Studies 



MODEL #2_ _ . 

Histdry/Evolutidn of_Computing x 

Computer Operations/Functions x 

Keybdarding _ _ _ j x 

Computer Tool Applications (Word x 

Processing, .Spreadsheets , 

Databases, Graphing Data) 

Computer Impact, Values, Ethics x 

Cdmputer Careers x 

MODEL #3_ . 

H 1 s t d ry / E V d 1 u t i d n o f _ C o m p u t i n g 
Co mpu t e r Op e r a t i 0 D s / F u n c t i 0 n s x 
Keybdarding/ Word Prdcessing 

Spreadsheets x 
Databases 

Simple BASIC Programming x 
Graphing Data 

Computer Impact, Values, Ethics 
Computer Careers 

In integrating the Exploratory Computer Literacy Program, the school's 
computer coordinater/eonmi ttee and interested subject area teachers must 
assess the needs of their courses and determine if and where appropriate 
computer literacy activities would enhance their curriculum. These same 
teachers^ under. the leadership of the sehoors computer coordinator/ 
cdrrtnittee, should then meet as a group to: 

1) identify the del i very _ strategies to minimize duplication of effort and 
maximize cdhcept develdpment and reinforcement among teachers, grade 
levels and subject areas; 

2) devise a master schedule and lohg-range plans for implementation of 
ihstructidh using cdmputers; and 

3) establish rules fdr cdmputer lab usage. 

Another primary concern is the availdoility an, Kquisitidn of resources 
(hardv^are, software, funds* facilities)* which requires both strong valida- 
tion by the schools computer cddrdihatdr/commi ttee and full administrative 
support. 
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The_need for .school -wide ebbrdi nation and cooperation in _ integrating the 
Explbrafebry Gompoter Literacy Program within the etirrieulum cannot be bver- 
emphasizsd. _The school's eomptiter cbmmittee should. make provisions to 
cbriduet faculty workshops for sharing ideas _and training others whb want to 
explore instrtictibhal computing. As more of the faculty get involved with 
the program, the planners (and newcomers) ^an work together In develbping 
plans for an expanded program and further purchases of hardware, software 
and other teaching materials. 

It is the intent of this Resource Unit _tb_ provide c felines arid additional 
sample activities for integrating the Exploratory Gemputer Literacy Program 
within the currieulufii areas of language arts, mathematics, science and 
social studies. Such integration is only possible when the activities 
reinforce both the course content objectives and the student expectations 
for Exploratory Gomputer Literacy. 
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SAMPLE ACTIVITIES 



Sample Activities , The suggested sample activities oh the following pages 
support the goals i dbjectiyes and student expectatidhs of the TaxonoiTiyj 
located in. the Grades 7-8 Guide^ pages 19-21. These activities provide 
teaching strategies for intrdducihg certain cdhcepts dr develdpihg specific 
skills in expldratdry cdnlputer 1 i teracy. They are hdt intended td be the 
only method of presentatidh but are instead "starting. pdihts" frdm which 
teachers can expand into their dwn apprdaches^ using their own ideas arid 
creativity. 

Subject . The sample activities have been develdped fdr the subject areas 
df language arts^ mathematics^ science and sdcial studies. 

CdmpUter Literacy Student Expectatidhs , The cdmputer literacy student 
expectatidhs listed fdr each sample activity have beeh cdhdensed. For 
a complete statemeht df _ the studeht expectatidhs* refer to the Grades 7-8 
Guides the Taxdhdrny df Gdals^ Objectives ahd Student Expectations fdr 
Expldratdry CdmpUter Literacy ih the sectidh titled Curriculum Guidelihes* 
pages 17-31, Some df the studeht expectatidhs will be ihtrdduced ih the 
yaridUs activities^ while dthers_will be re ihfd reed having beeh initiated 
at an earlier grade level. The Scdpe ahd SeqUehce Charts ih the same 
sectidh as mentidhed abdve* illUst^-ites where, wheh arid hdw the:3e studeht 
expectatidhs are best cdhsidered. 

IhstrUctidha] Mode . _the major mode dr methdd df ihstructidh is indicated 
for each acti vi ty . Sdme activities suggest mdre chah dhe mode. It is at 
the discretidh df the teacher as td what modes seem most appropriate for 
his dr her circUmstahces. Refer td the discUssidh dh these modes ih the 
Grades 7-8 Guide* the sectidh titled Curriculum Descriptidh* pages 11-13. 

Prerequisites . Many of the sample activities expect a certain level of 
experience from the students. In several casesr a reference is made to 
other activities from either the Grades 7-8 Guide or the Resource Unit. 

Classroom Management . The concerns for classroom management , found in the 
sample acti vi ties, include the number of microcomputers available to the 
teacher and the location of these machines. A microcomputer for classroom 
demonstration purposes should ha a large-screen monitor. If the entire 
class cannot attend the computer lab^ teacher many need 

one or two assistants to either maintain order in the classroom while he or 
she is in the lab or to help out in the lab while he or she remains in the 
classroom. Vol unteer help from parents , col leagues or student- teachers may 
be a convenient solution. Reliability of volunteer help, however, may 
become a problem. A more realistic approach would be to train two to three 
students in each class who are more "computer li^terate'' and willing to take 
on special responsibilities to help you. Rewards could include bonus 
points, extra computer time or the additional knowledge and experience 
gained by this opportunity. Students should prepare their lab exercise on 
paper before entering the computer lab. 

Materials . A number of resources (with specific page numbers) are 
suggested as possible background reading for the teacher and text material 



for students. Because the material . Is geared towMi J ;^pple equipment, some 
adjustments may be needed in the activities for ov'-.-v _brahds of 
microcomputers. Materials written for other brancr. of computers are 
included in the Teacher References located in the l-rades 7-8, pages 
155-156. 

Time for Activity . Only ah approximate time pen'jd. for each activity can 
be suggested, since numerous variables, such as number and loeationof 
available microcomputers ^ number of students , rarje of computer skills 
mong the students ^ length of classroom period and other elasswork 
assigned are Involved. 

Teacher Preparation . Implementing the _Exp > bratc^y Computer Literacy Guide, 
Grades 7-8 does require the teacher to plo.n In advance. Qrders for 
particular software can take from one to two months. It 1s Important to 
run through ah entire tutorial program or e/;per1ment with a tool or utility 
program (as word processing) prior to any classroom activity. Keeping an 
eye out for current articles related to computer applications will prove 
most helpful. 

Sequence of Activities . This last category in each sample activity 
enumerates the actual steps or procedures that a teacher can fellow to make 
the total activity an effective learning experience. 
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SAMPLE ACTIVITIES 
LANGUAGE ARTS 



17 
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LANGUAGE ARTS COURSE CONTENT OBJEeTlVES 



At the intermediate school level two one-year courses, Engl ish( Grade 7) 
and Engl ish (Grade 8) are required. Within the Language Arts Basic Progr^ 
five areas of emphasis have been identified: oral communication, reading; 
writing, languayc; si:udy and 1 i terature. These five areas are fundamental 
to helping students develop their oral and written language abilities and 
respond to the language of others ; shewing students the enjoyment and pover 
which derive from effective language use; and increasing students *abi lity 
to think, organize ideas, make decisions, problem solve, and interact in a 

variety of communication situations. In addition, these five areas 

contribute to the enlargement of experience, the clarification of values 
and the nurturing of the imagination. The instructional approach used at 
the intermediate school level "^'s to relate the course content and skills to 
personal and interpersonal needs and interests of students. 

The five areas of emphasis in the Basic Program support the overall goals 
of the Secondary Language Arts Program, which are to develop in students 
the following: 

1. The highest degree of informed control over their use of language of 
which they are capable. 

2. Increased understanding of the nature and structure of the English 
language within a broad perspective of communication. 

3. An enriched understanding of literature. 

Of the Language Arts course content objectives delineated in The Foundation 
Program's Authorized Courses and Cote Jj4tinbe4^s (498^ fc^ the Basic 

Program, (page E-5 ) , six in particular are addressed by the 
sample activities. The chart below summarizes the course content 
objectives reinforced by the activities. 



Course Content Objectives 



Sample Activities 

#1 f^g #3 #4^ 



English, (Grade 7} 

2. Understand elements, processes and functions of 
communication systems. 

3. Understand central ideas explicitly stated in 
oral and written texts. 

4. Understand and use appropriate conventions, 
language and organizational patterns in speaking 
and writing for varied purposes and audiences 
with emphasis on expressive and informative In 
personal and interpersonal situationr>. 
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English, (Qrade 8) 

1. Understand and appreciate short story and non- 
fiction as literary forms. 

3. Understand central ideas of oral and written 
texts by structuring data/information giveri. 

4; Understand and use appropriate conventions^ 

language and organizational patterns in speakiri 
and writing for varied purposes and audiences ^ 
with emphasis on expressive and informati^'e in 
small group situations. 
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S/.:1PLE ACTIVITY #1 
Word Processing and a Class Newspaper 



Subject : 

Language Arts - Writing 

Computer Literacy Student Expectation(s) : 

lAA. Recognizes computer instructions 

Reads instructions, keyboard, output 
hl.3. Uses control keys/commands 

1.1.4. Selects/Uses written resources 

1.1.5. Experiments as a user 

1.1.6. Responds to error messages 

1.5.1. Seeks work/play with computer 

1.5.2. Uses positive affect words 
3.2.1. identifies applications 

4.2.1. Describes how computers assist people 

Instructional Mode: 



Tool/Topic 
Prerec|uisite(s ) : 

Students should be familiar witfi the operation of the microcomputer and 
be able to use the keyboard comfortably. Students should have already 
prepared two essays: 1) a minimum of two paragraphs; 2) a one-page 
news article. 

Classroom Management: 



A_lab setting with two students per computer is recdmniehded. For 
classroom demonstrations there should be one microcpmputer with a large 
monitor or a network system, Oheor two printers should be available. 
If only one or two copies of The Newsroom is available, stiidents will 
have to sigh up for computer time on a rotational basis. 

Material (s) : 

Microcomputers and printers. 

Word processdr software and manual, such as: 

AppleWriteri Mill iken ' s Word Processor, Bank Street Writer, PFS: 

Write, Superscripsit, C64 - Wordprocessdr , etc. 
The Newsroom program by Springboard. 
Blank Diskettes. 

Teacher-made handout: Word Pre i and Sample Essay. (A sample 

is provided.) 

Ti me for Activ ity: 



Five to ten class periods; one class . .lonstration for every two to 
three work sessions. 
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Teachisr Preparation : 



Become familiar with the word processing and Newsroom programs and 
accompanying manuals. 

Prepare a demo file v/ith a paragraph containing errors. If possible, 
traih.one or two students as your assistants in demonstrations and as 
consultants to other students. Initialize as many blank diskettes as 
there are machines. Copy demo file on each diskette. A sample essay 
follows this activity. 



Sequence of Activities : 
Word Processing 

1. Explain what a word processor is and discuss the advantages over a 
typewri ter. 

2. Distribute the handout for Word Processing and Sample Essay, wh^'ch 
briefly summarizes the major aspects of the particular word 
processor the class wi 11 be using. Fol low the procedure in the 
handout for the demonstration. Have the stu assistant operate 
the computer while you talk through the demonstration. 

a. Show how to load the program. 

b. Introduce the screen with the main menu options and briefly 
explain their functions. 

c. toad a demo file, different from the students wi 1 1 use, 
and make some editing changes where needed, eliciting sugges- 
tions from students; have assistant type in the changes that 
the class requests. Show how to save the file. 

d. Print the demo paragraph that has been edited. Talk about the 
print menu selections. 

3. Assign students an exei^cise to load their demo file. Let them work 
in pairs. Have them discuss the errors and plan their editing 
strategies. When they have finished editing, have students save 
the corrected document using a different file name and print it 
out. 

4. Assign students an exercise to type in a new essay from the same 
handout under a new file name. Demonstrate how to create a new 
file, provide paragraph indention, place double spaces between 
sentences and paragraphs, het students work in pairs, checking 
eachothers' work as they go along. When they have finished 
editing, have students save the document and print it out. 

5. Assign students an exercise to type a short essay with their own 
file name. Demonstrate how to delete documents as the storage 
disketteswill sdbri begin to fill up. het students work in pairs, 
checking each other's essays and helping with editing. When they 
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have finished editing, have students save their individual docu- 
ments and print them out. 

6, Demonstrate how to change margins and tab settings. Have students 
practice dh one of their documents* changing their short essay to 
half page size. Have students print out their documents with the 
new margin settings. 

r. Assign the students ah exercise to type their one page news arti- 
cle. Demohs-crate how to change margin and tab settings for two 
column printing as in a newspaper^ center titles and by-^1 ines, 
capitalize titles^ and Use printing codes for right/left justified 
paragraphs. Have students work in pairs^ helping each other witii 
setting margins^ editing and printing codes. Have students save 
their individual documents arid pririt them out. 

The Newsroom Pro grain 

1. Iritroduce The Newsroom program to the class by demonstrating how it 
facilitates positioning text arOUrid selected photos or clip art. 
Assign teams of studerits to brepare Orie page for the class news- 
paper by having them: 

a. COriderise their Owri riews article from Orie page to Orie-fourth a 
page or so; 

b. Retype the articles Us i rig the Newsroom's word processor, arid 
pbsitibri the stories on the page; 

c. Select appropriate clip art from the program, position them 
where desiredi arid rearrarige the text as riecessary; 

d. Provide page orie with a distirictive baririer for the top of Ine 
riewspaper and all other pages with appropriate headirigs and 
pagirig; 

e. Pririt out the page after proof-reading and exchange with other 
teams for their critiques j make any necessary change:: and print 
the final version of the page. 

2. Disseminate copies of the collated newspaper to all class members 
and discuss the concerns of putting a newspaper together 

and cons of teamwork in such a project and the role of the computer 
in this type of work. 
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WORD PROCESSING 
and SAMPLE ESSAY 



Handbtit _ . 
Page 1 of 2 . 
Word Prdeessirig 



BANK STREET WRITER.- REFERENGE NOTES 
(Apple lie 48K version) 



To WRITE a document: 

a) Get into the WRITE mode. 

b) Type your document. 

c) To indent for.a paragraph, space 5 times. 

d) Use the RETURN key at the end of a paragrafDh or if you are in 
th/3 middle of a line and want to begin a new line, not at the end 
of the screen. 



To CHANGE a character.from one into another: 

a) Get into the EDIT mode 

b) Place cursor under the letter that you want to correct, 
c} Press ESC to get into the WRITE mode. 

d) Type the correct letter. The incorrect letter is still there. 

e) Type the right arrow key to delete the incorrect letter, 
f } Press ESC to return ta EDIT mode. 

To DELETE a character_dr_space: 

a) Get into the EDIT mode. 

b) Pla^e the.cursbr under the letter or space you want to delete. 

c) Press ESC_ to get into the WRITE mode. 

d) Type theright arrow key to delete the incorrect letter or space. 

e) Press ESC to return to the EDIT mode. 



To INSERT d character_br_space: 

a) Get into the EDIT mode. 

b) Place the.cursbr at the spot where you wdnt to make an insertion. 

c) Press ESC to get into the WRITE mode. 

d) Type what.ybu want to insert (character, word, like or space). 

e) Press ESC to return to the EDIT mode. 

To SAVE your document: 

a) Get into the EDIT mode.. 

b) Use the apple keys tb highlight TRANSFER MENU and press RETURN 

c) Use the apple keys to highlight SAVE and pres- RETURN . 

d) Answer the questions accordingly by typing Y or N. 

e) Type a filename and press RETURN . 

f) The computer will ask you for a password. If you want to protect 
your document^ type a password and then press RETURN . Otherwise, 
just press RETURN . 

To PRINT your document: 

a) Get into the EDIT mode. 

B) Use the apple keys to highlight TRANSFER MENU and press RETURN . 

c) Use the apple keys to highlight PRINT FINAL and press RETURN . 

d) Default all print options (press RETURN for all questions). 
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Handout 
Page 2 of 2 
Word Processing 



To RETRIEVE or load a previously saved document: 

a) Get into the EDIT mode. 

b) Use the apple keys to highlight TRANSFER MENU and press RETURN • 
r) Use the apple keys to highlight RETRIEVE and pre.s RETURN • 

d) Type Y for the catalog. 

Type the filename and press RETURN . 
f) If you protected, the document with a passwordj type the passvygrd 

and press RETURN . If ydu didn't protect your document ^ jUst 

press RETURN . 

To CLEAR text from the workspace: 

a) Get into trie EDIT mode. 

b) Use the apple keys to highlight TRANSFER MENU and press RETURN . 

c) Use the apple keys to highlight CLEAR and press RETURN . 

d) The computer will ask you if you are sure you want to clear. Press 

Y for yes. 



In the EDIT mode, in addition to using the arrow keys^ you can scroll the 
document by using the following keys: 

B - cursor moves to the beginning of the document 

E ^ cursor moves to the end of the docurrient 

P - cursor moves dow<i 12 lines 

U - cursor moves up 12 lines. 



SAMPLE ESSAY FOR CORRECTIONS 

Computers in the Space Progi^am 

spaceships woldn ' t git of the ground fi it werent for computre, From the 
launchinggof the frist spacship in _1959, computer have ven used for space 
flits. They have helpeed plan the path of spaceships. They Have beenused 
to kep the ships on course and plan their lannding 

Computers have prooved to be very importnat in emergenciis. Several year 
ago a leak wasfound in the oxigen tank of command module of the Apolle 13, 
There was only a small amount of oxygn left for emergency, use. it was 
important to get the atronautsback^t^ soon sa possible. 

Scientists, programmers, and computer operators at ten Manned Spacecraft 
Center in Houston, Texas, workked non-stop. They gave the copmuters 

information to use to plan a new fl ight path. With each new plan^the 
computers listed important data They told how long the Return fl ight would 
take. They tolded how much fuel and oxygen would be used. They gave the 
time and place of the splishdowh. Thousands of factors had ot be 
considered. Therewas not enough time for the control center staff to work 
out al the calculations by themselves. By suing computers. They were able 
to pi an a new course fir the Apollo's return. The astronautswere brought 
safly back to earth. 

2i 
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SAMPLE ESSAY 
for Dertid File 

Before Corrections 

A good grade is then prize you get when yli bet oh ydUrslf. YbU can 

colect the orizes if you lae your talents and yor till to learn eack lesson 
an the line. Your effonts must be equal t the prize if ybU expect win. 

do not forget hat a grade is jUsl a symbol. What counts aer the things 
you 1ear and the new ksills ydU acquire. Theme are the lasgihg rewards of 
leerning. A pour grade is the only thin yd can get in this wurld without 
wurking for it. 

School trains you tddd tinks ydU shdud even htdugh oUy mya thnk they 
are a watste of time. In grdwhg Ups_ydU wille find From small deeds well 
done, you lern how td hndle jdbs df large size. You maye not be_qute_ 
readies to run you schddl buty ydU can dd a lost of things to help. Do 
those things extra well. 



After Cdrrectidhs 

A gddd grade is the prize ydU get when yoii bet on.yourself. Yoti can 
collect the prize if ydU lay ydUr talents and your will to learn each 
lessdn oh the line. YdUr effdrts mUst be equal to the prize if yoti e:(peet 
td win. 

Do ndt forget that a grade is just a symbol. _What counts are the 
things ydU learn and the new ski 1 Is you acqui re. These are the lasting 
rewards df learning. A poor grade is the only thing you can get in this 
wdrld withdUt working for it. 

School trains you to do things ydU should evehthoUgh you may think 
they are a waste df time. In growing Un, you will find that it is the 
little things that cdUnt. Frdm small deeds well done, you learn how to 
handle jobs of large size. Ydu may ndt be quite ready to run your.school, 
but you can dd a lot df things td help. Do those things extra well. 
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SAMPLE ACTIVITY #2 
Enter Viktor Verbatim's 
MicrocDuiputGr IJoild 



Subject : 

Language Arts - Reading/Writing 

Computer Literacy Student Expectatidh(s) : 

1.1.^. Selects /Uses written . resources 

U2.2. Determines structural compohents 

1.4.2. Operates with words/symbols 

1.5.1. Seeks work/play with computer 

1.5.2. Uses positive affect words 

3.1.1. Identifies the i nput/cutput peripherals 

3.3.2. Understands pros/cons of routine tasks 

Instructional Mode: 



Topic and Tutor 
Prerequisi te(s ) : 

None, This activity can serve as a prerequisite for Language Arts 
Sample Activity #3 - Learn in a Computer Lab, (pages R-39 - R-45), 

Classroom Wahagemeht : 

Regular classroom setting to contain (on days they are needed): 

- A VCR System (for large groups video viewing); 

- One Microcomputer System for large groUp viewing and student 
trial use with prqblem-sdlving software (CPU/Keyboard unit. Disk 
prive^ Monitor and Joystick, optional for games); 

- One large* TV mbriitor to Use with the microcomputer setup to 
allow entire class to see results of dembnstrationss 

- A large group ihstructiohal easel with felt pens or chalkboard^ 

- Optional: A comprehen.si ve Independent Reading Library of maga- 
zines and books. 

Materials : 

Teaching Kit: The Fl ip Side of Floppies^* A Basic IntrbdUctib h to Com- 
puters and Floppy Disks^FeaturingRbbdt^TUtb Verbatim by 
Verbatim Corpora t ion. TRTs kit is available thrbUgh TAC; see the 
list of Additional Teaching Aids in this resource unit. 

Teacher-written notes as an example of the Crises Nbtetaking skill. A 
sample handout t "Crises Notes bn Viktor Verbatim," fbllbws this 
activity; (Handout #1). 

Teacher-created journal cover sheet: "My Computer Journal > A Reference 
Manual." A sample cover sheet follows this activity; (Handout ^Z). 
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Teacher-made lab posters on lab rules, computer functions and opera- 
tions. (Six samples are provided in Handout #3.) 

Teacher-made poster for end-of-period reminders: ""Do Remeinber." 
A sample is provided at the end of this activity; (Handout #4). 

Suggested software: 

Mind Puzzles, Sunrner Games, TMsers by Tobbs or other simple 
problem-solving software; 

Mastertype, Know Your Apple or other touch-type tutor kits. 
Resources fc*" reference or text, such as: 

- ^ pple lie Owner's Manij aT By Apple Computer Inc.; Chapter 2, 
pages 32-38. 

- Jha-^pp4^-COTifiuter Cl4jbs' Activities Handbook by Samuel K. Miller 
and Micliae] E. Caley; pages 2, 9-29, 31-32, and 78-79. 

- Computer Thin Jcing - New Techbooks by Patricia A. Relf ; Chapter 2, 
pages 4-13, 18. 



Five to ten class periods? the actual number depending on which activi- 
ties the teacher decides to do. 

Teacher Preparation : 

Read and study the above materials. Practice presentation of lessons. 
Prepare handouts in advance. 

Seque flce-^-Actl4^ias : 

Verbatim Activities 

1. Begin the lesson by administering a short Pre-Test (10 items) pre- 
pared by the Verbatim Corpo'^ation. 

2. Show the class the vide-^ ; rcp-:red by the Verbatim Corpdratidn. 

3. Distribute Handout #1, : ;es Notes on Viktor Verbatim^" as an 
example of the Crises NDttl.ciking skill that is instrumental in 
ensuring that students learn and retain enough frdm videds* tapes 
and lectures. 

a; Review the major features of this skill. Lecture from this 
handout to show students the power of such notes. 

b. Compare these notes with the video s Have students note 
how useful such a skill can be in recalling facts when 
comparing it to the kind of ini'ormaf n one recalls from 

memo ry . 

c. begitimize this skill as ne the year's study both 
In computers and other Language Arts units. 
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d. Discuss the content of the notes/script for better coniputer 
understanding. 

e. bispla; and demonstrate the accual handling of a diskette with 
a computer setup. 

4. Pistribute__Verbatim Corpdration 's handout, "A Few Words About 
Computers. " 

a. Discuss I illustrate, arid demonstrate the essentials of these 
terms for effect! ve. learning. Have students copy your. 
illUstrcltioriSi the terms, arid definitidhsi ericoUrage them to 
take crises notes on important concepts. 

b. Have students do a final form of the day's notes at home. 

5. When students return with homework: 

a. Do a demonstratipn lesson on the difference between Crises 
Notes and Study Notes. Point, out how they look essentially 
the same^ except that Crises Notes are a bit messy having been 
done under pressure where the "speaker" does not pause to 
allow the writer to record all the information. Study/' Notes 
are neater having been done Under less stressful conditions ^ 
Usually at home. 

b. Distribute Handout #2 * *'My Computer Journal - A Reference 
Manual" handout. This is to be the cover page for the 
students' journal of noteSi rules and other references. Point 
put to students that this journal will be valuable not only 
this year when they are in the lab but also in years to come, 
for there is just too much technical information for a 
studant to memorize or trust to memory. 

Note: Inexpensive, even faded, construction paper can be 
folded into manila folder size for this journal. When the 
cover page is taped to the cover, the folder takes on a new 
]ook. Students may label , color or illustrate the cover as 
they wish to make their folder distinctive. Have all students 
insert their Computer Te jS Study Notes into this Computer 
Journal as its first entry. 



5. Distribute Verbatim Corporation's pamphlets, entitled "Cars of 
Floppies." Review for all, what is involved in Study Notetaking. 

Demonstrate the skill . Remind students that this is a crucial 

skill for Language Arts students, if they are to get the most out 
of their reading in all of their classes. 

a. Allow class time for students to take careful Study Notes from 
the pamphlet and let them finish their study notes at home. 

b; When this second homework is returned, have students insert 
it into their journal of notes. 
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?• Bi splay and discuss the three posters that come v?~ -h the Verbatim 
Corporation Kit: 

- ''Parts cf the Floppy Disk'' 

- "Care of the Floppy Disk" 

- "Floppies and Disk Drives" 

Use the handout, entitled "Lesson 1- Computer Hardware," from the 
Verbatim Kit to teach a lesson on this topic. Assign the two 
interactive activities suggested on the handoui:. 

9. Use the handout, entitled "Lesson 2- The Floppy bisk," from the 
sanie kit and teach a lesson on this topic. Assign the three 
interactive activities. 

10. Use the handout , entitled "Lesson 3- Proper Di sk Care ," from the 
s a me !c It and teach a lesson on this topic. Assign the two inter- 
active activities. 

11. Use the handout, entitled "Lesson 4- How It all Works,' from the 
same kit for the fourth lesson. Assign the three interactive 
activities. 

12. Administer Verbatim Corporation's Post-Test to students. 
Follow-up Activities 

1. Discuss the set of computer lab rulej established by the school or 
computer lab coordinator. Make use of asi easel » the classroom 
chalkboard^ games, quizzes, posters, and so forth to Illustrate the 
rules. Sample posters. Handout #3, follow this activity. These 
can be mounted on Ir.b walls for quick reference. Direct students' 
attention to the end-of-period reminders, iiandout #4, that can be 
posted on the door. 

2. Allow students who earn the privilege to use the computer in the 
classroom with minimal guidance from you and/or other experienced 
students. Provide an assortment of simple problem-solving software 
and touch-type tutor kits for their use. If possible, allow all 
students an opportunity at _the computer before you take the entire 
class into the lab. Less_disciplined students be teamed Lp 
with more responsible students in order to iffn^-r;; them computer-use 
opportunities as well. 

3. Prepare and assign students to do a f on : "My 
Microcomputer Experiences and Thoughts, to 'Jate.^ Use appropriate 
evaluative techniques of your choice to di scern student computer 
behaviors and attitudes from this experiential acrou^it. 
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GRISES NOTETAKING 
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LAB REMINDERS 




Handout i4_ 
^Page 3 of 3 . . 
Viktor Verbatim 
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. SAMPLE ACTi.. #3. 
Learn In A Cbmpi :er Lab 



Subject : 

Language Arts - Reading/Wri ting (Other content areas will find this 
activity useful as well.) 

Computer Literacy Student Expectation (s ) : 



1. 


1, 


,1. 


Recognizes computer instruetibns 


1. 


1. 


2. 


Reads ihstruetibris , keyboard, otitpyt 


1. 


1. 


3. 


Uses cbntral keys/commands 


1. 


1. 


4. 


Selects/Uses written resources 


1. 


1. 


5. 


Experiments as a user 


1. 


1. 


5. 


Responds to error messages 


1. 


2. 


1. 


Rationalizes information processing 


1. 


2. 


2. 


Determines structural components 


1. 


2. 


3. 


Sequences process steps 


1. 


2. 


4. 


Recognizes computer processes 


3. 


1. 


1. 


Identifies input/output peripherals 


3. 


1. 


2. 


Describes functions of input, output and processing 



Instructional Mode : 
Topic and Tutor 
Prerequisite(s) : 

Language Arts Sample Activity #2 - Enter Viktor Verbatim's Microcom- 
puter World, (pages R-23 - R-37), This activity can serve as a 
prerequisite to Language Arts Sample Activity ^3 - Meet the Milliken 
Word Processor, (pages R-47 - R-5E). 

Classroom Management : 

Beth a regular classroom setting and computer lab setting are neaded. 
A ratio of two students per computer is recomniended , w^th three 
students per computer a maximum. 

Material , s): 

One to four large keyboard charts in the lab. 

Suggested software: 

Mastei^type or other touch-type tutor kits; 

Mind Puzzles, Summer Games, Teasers by Tobbs or other simple 

prbblem-sbl ving software; 
Apple Presents Apple or other introductory software on use ot th^ 

computer. 

Handouts^ such as: (Samples are provided at the end of this activ;"^y.) 
- "Care of Diskettes" by MEHG; (Handout #1); 



- "f^ Experiences in the Classrobm.with Surr^ner Games, Mastertypei 
.. .and/or Apple Presents Apple;" (Handout #2);. 

- "Apple Presents Apole - Intro: Crises Nbtetaking" or seme other 

title for introductory software oh use of the computer; 
(Handout # 3). 

Resources for reference or text^ sUch as: 

- Be A Computer Literate , by Marion J. Ball.ahd .Sylvia Charp. 

- Introductipn to Computer Programming - BASIC for Beginners , by 
Brian Smith. ~" ~_ '_ 

- Computer^Dictidnary New TechbbiPk s by Scholastic, Inc. 

- U sbprne Guide to Uhderstapdirig the Micro - How it Works and What 
It Can Do, by oudy Tatchell andBill Bennett. 

- App^ri lie Owner's Manual by Apple Computer inc.; Chapter 2, pages 
20-43; Chapter 4, pages 62-81. 

- The Apple Computer Clubs' Activities Handbook by Samuel K. Miller 
and Mlchael_E._Caleyi pages 9-18, 21-32, 45-46, 78-84. 

- COMPUTER LITERACY - Problem-Solving with Comfiuters by f^rin E. 
Horn and James L. Poirot; pages 11-25, 149-185. 

Teacher-started i three-hole, binder, entitled Gl ossal of Acronyms and 
Te rm$ -, using pages 119-141 from_the Grades 7-8 Guide. Part I 
should be the guide pages, and Part 11 should be set aside for the 
fUlly-illUstrated and colored, "Improved ACRONYM and TERMS illu- 
strations." 

A cassette player wi;;:h headset.and the cassette training kits entitled 
"How Id Operate i he Apple lie- Three Audio Cassettes and Operator's 
Guide," by Howard Manthei and tee McFadden. 

Tirr^ for Activity : 

Mve to ten class periods, the actual number depending on which 
activities che teacher decider to do. 

7 " ^cher Preparation : 

Review the above materials. Prepare handouts in advance. 
Sequence of Activities : 

Pre-Computer Lab Work 
1. Review the wdrk^ student progress and concepts connected with: 

a. Lab rulesi presented earlier in Sample Activity #2, (pages 
R-29 - R-37). 

b. Exploration of the Mastertype kit: Explain the value of 
homekey, touch-typing abilities with respect to word 
processing; 
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c. Exploratibh bf a few simple gariies^ like. SUrtlii^r Garries^ for 
deveibpiog facility with the micrdcdmputer. 

Distribute HahddUt entitled "Care bf Diskettfis." Have 
students copy items #1^ 3^ 4^ 5^ 69 7 ^ 11-^ 12^ and 13. ..one per 
journal page so that the rules are large enough to make an. impact 
on a reader^ Do encourage students to create their own illustra- 
tions. 

a. Post a few good samples and insert others in the teacher^. 
started/stUdeht-cbnipleted acronym and term folder bn display 
in the lab. 

b. Students whbse pages have been selected for wall br folder 
(display shbUld receive a phbtbcbpiy of their work, stapled to a 
•:ertificate bf sbme sbrt for ihsertibh into their jbUrnal. 

Using HandbUt #2^ have students write a free-^flcw paper on "My 
Experiences in the Classrbbm with SUnrner Games, Mastertype and/or 
Apple Presents Apple." Have them insert it in their journal of 
hbtes. 

IritrbdUce_ahd scan bbbklets ^ _ sUch as Be a Cbmputer Literate by. 
Ball and Charp ehd_ Ihtroduction to Computer Programming -^BASIG 
fc '\ Beginners , by Smith. .Announce that thesewill be available 
in bbth the lab.ahd the classroom at future class sessions, for 
students to explbre during independent study. 



Call stUdehts' attehtibh to -i teacMer-made, three-hole binder, 
entitled Glbssa ry bf Acronyms and Terms . 

a. Reviewwith students what is nowin the binder and its_purpose 
in assisting themwith the learning of computer vocabulary. 
Explain that it_will be kept available to all students in the 
computer lab. EncbUrage students who wish to earn an extra 
credit grade (maximum, two a quarter/per student) to do an 
illustrated^ captioned page on either a word heretofore 
Uni 1 lUstrated in the binder br a word that has been learned in 
class lessbhs br in one * s independent cbmputer study. Require 
that all captibns be written in clear sentences. 



b. Call students* attentibh to the wbrkbbbk, ebtitled Cbinpu ter 
Dictionary - New Techbobk . Make it available for reference in 
the classrbbm and the lab. Stress that if a student selects a 
word tb illustrate from \h is source^ he/she mUst paraphrase 
the definitibn and create his/her own illustration,^ rather 
than merely cbpy the infbrmatibh and illustration from the 
workbook. The same gbes for any bther published word source. 
In this way students are directed to practice their reading/ 
thinking/paraphrasing skills. 



Computer Lab Wdrk 



1. Take the entire class to. the computer lab. Conduct an orientation 
session with. students s stressing lab rules, expectations and 
responsibilities. 

a. Reviewthe basicsor operating a micrbcbmputer. Explain the 
differences between program diskettes and data diskettes, 
showing examples of each. 

b. Ihtrdduce students to. the program diskette, Apple Presents 
Apple, or some other introductory software on use of the 
computer. Review the difference between a "cold" ana a "warm 
boot." Have teams do both. Emphasize the importance of the 
"warm boot" when changing from one program disk to another. 

c. Allow students independent time to explore the program with 
their teammates. Use the time to go from team to team to 
check progress and provide help as needed. Five minutes before 
the period ends, take the class through the steps for closing 
up and. leaving. Establish and explain a system that accounts 
for all diskettes while students are still seated. 

2. Next lab day> review what happened on the first lab day. Get all 
computers andstudents to the point where the computers are ready 
to work with _Apple_Presents_Apple again. Distribute Handout #3, 
entitled "APPLE PRESENTS APPLE: INTRB - Crises Notetaking." 
Direct all to record name(s}, date and period at the top of page. 
Now the class is ready to begin Crises Notetaking. 

a. Get students to practice cooperative production N6W, rather 
than later. If students are in pairs, have one serve as the 
operator and the other as the recorder. If three students are 
on a team^ one can be the operator, one the recorder and one 
the reader of the monitor. Cooperative production is a more 
efficient way for a computer team to operate. Remind students 
to rotate pdsitibhs after designated intervals. 

b. Start all teems off by doing about 10 minutes of notes on the 
easel or chalkboard with all students copying these notes. 
Use this time td_demdhstrate_ how a student thinks, as well as 
recdrds notes. Students will appreciate the finer points of 
good Crises Ndtetakihg. 

c. When the class seems to be well dh its way, allow the teams to 
continue independently. Check on team progress and help as 
needed. 

3. For the next day of lab Use^ allow the teams to finish their crises 
notetaking on Apple Presents Apple. 

4. During independent activity lab sessions,, also make available as 
additional options the fol lowing types df programs. 
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a. Simple problem-sdl ving softwarei like Mind Puzzles, Surnner 
Games or Teasers by Tbbbs 

b. Touch-type tutoring prbgram, like Mastertype. 

Deliver a lecture-demohstratibh (with easel or chalkboard 
illustrations) to the class oh: 

a. How the Computer Works. A chart that features the basic fdUr 
fUhctidos (Ihputj Storage^ Processing arid Ctitput) is extremely 
Useful iri gettirig ideas across. 



b. The Arithmetic/Logic arid Cdritrdl dperatidris within the CPU 
(computer brairi). With extreme care that riothirig falls into 
theCPU^ do dperi its cover arid allow studerits to get a.quick, 
iriside look. Distribute handouts showirigthe iriside df_the 
CPU for class _discussidri.__ (Ari_adequate_picturc cari be fbUrid 
iri the Apple He Owrier's Mariual , page 63.) 

It may be helpful to make special readings available at this time 
for studerits to study. Orie iriterestirig ariecdote worth readirig arid 
discUssirig is the tale about Grace Murray Hopper and the term, 
bug. Do stress the dariger that bUgs like water, magriets^ paper 
clips arid dUst pose to computers, EricoUrage studerits to bririg iri 
rieWs clippirigs pertairiirig to computer Use in our society^ have 
them share the articles orally arid theri post them ori a bUlletiri 
beard. 

Time for a Free-Flow joUrrial entry: Ask studerits to write bri 
"My MicrbcbmpUter Experierices Tb Date.'' 

Allow students to Use a cassette player with a headset^.sb they 
can study the kit^ entitled "How tb Operate the Apple lie, (or 
some other kit relevarit to the microcomputers Used. iri the lab) 
dUririg irideperiderit activity sessioris both iri the classroom arid the 
lab. 



EARE GF DISKETTES 



Handout #1 
Computer Lab 




Sixteen Rules 



Do rtot xo&c»i disSs sirfsau 
which cauan«rrorft. 




2 Do nc*g» Alcohol, 
ththn«\>i or inon 




3. Do not u» mjgrtM or 

disk txpoMd to A 
mt^itte fiild. 




4, Do not band or ioki 




5 Do hoc pi»c«r htavy objects 
on (ht disk. 



6. Do hd: UM rubb«r band^ 
or pap«r clips on tha disk. 





po not wriCf on disk fab*l 
with poncii.or ball-point 
ptn. Ui« fHt-tip pin only. 



mm 




S Do not u» arsMri on dii&. 




9. Apply index la^i to thi 
ri^h t of our 1 abal. _ _ _ _ 
bo not UM iabais in laytrt. 



1CL IhMrt carffutUy^by gras(> 
Ln9_MPP«f e_d5t_and_ 
placing it into th* dri«». 





11. Keep jiisk injts protectiv* 
; tnvetopft when not in u&«. 



1Z Disks hoi being u»d 

*^Pyy_bf_stOfed vertfcaily 
in thtfir box. 





12 Do not axpoM th* disk to 
fxotlivi hut or tonlight. 




KOptracing anvironmanr 

A^Tempirituri lO^CtO 
50°Cj5O''F to 122''FJ 

B. Vyet^LtLb Tftfnparatura: 
Lesi dian 29°C 

CUSaJitivA-Harntdity: 
20% to 80% 



1SLStora9« trrttronmpnt: _ 
A^Tesiptutufa: 4_C-IQ 

53°C(40''F to 127'*F) 
B • [* ^ •y • " I d i ty : 

8% to 80%) 





1 6- Wh I [• J h tran SI t ih e d i sk 
shpuid_b«jn iti_enveiop» 
in a protective box 
Within trti foilowihg ran^s: 

A. TerricHif Jfurt: -40^G to 
53°C_ j-40°F w J27'*Fj 

B. Rci_a_tivft Humidity: 
8% to 90% 




Reprinted with permisaibn of the Maxell Cdmpsny 
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LAB EXPERIENCES 



Handout #2_ 
Computer Lab 



NAME_ 
PERIOD 
DATE 



MY_EXPERIENCES_IN THE ELASSRSBM_tJITEl _ 

SUMMER GAMES, MASTERTYPE, AND/OR APPLE PRESENTS APPLE 



Writing Skill: Free-flow! 




Grises Nbtetakihg 

































SB 




— — w 
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SAMPLE ACTIVITY #4 
Meet The Mil liken Word Processor 



Subject : 



Language Art"? - Writing 
Com puter Literacy Student Expectatlon( ^) : 



1. 


1. 


1. 


Recogmzes computer instructions 


1. 


1. 


2. 


Reads instructions, keyboard, output 


1. 


1. 


3. 


Uses control keys /commands 


1. 


1. 


4. 


Selects/Uses written resources 


1. 


1. 


5. 


Experiments as a user 


1. 


1. 


6. 


Responds to error messages 


1 


4. 


2. 


Operates with words/symbols 


i! 


5. 


1. 


Seeks work/play with computer 




5. 


2. 


Uses positive affect wo rds 




2. 


1. 


Identifier applications 


4. 


2. 


1. 


Describes low computers assist people 



i^tr4K:ti4DMl Mode: 



Tutor/Tool /Topic 
P4^requisite(s) : 

Language Arts Sample Activity #3 - Learn in a Computer Lab, (pages 
R-39 - R-46). 



Computer lab setting with two students per computer is recdminended. 
For classroom demonstrations, there should be one compute: with a large 
monitor in addition to the usual table model and at least one printer. 
Two to four printers would be best in the lab. 

Material (s) : 

The Mm i ke n Word Proce s sor Ki t , which consists of: 

- a teacher's manuaT 

- a program disk 

- a data disk, called File Cabinet Diskette 

Wall chart or easel drawing of the main menu for this program; it is 
called the DESK. 

Easel drawings of the other sub-menus: 

- Welcome to the Help Manual 

- Writing Tools 

- File Cabinet 

- Typewriter 

Blank diskettes - one per student. 
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The Apple H BDS 3.3 System Master Utility disk for formatting and 
initial izihg all bla'^k diskettes. 



A teaeher-made list, entitled "CLASSRCOM/LAB INDEPENDENT ACTIVITY 
GPTiDNS;" A sample follows this activity. 

A teacher-collated reference folder, entitled "Mi jliken Word Processor 
Reference," pages l-?^0, by Mi 1 1 i ken Publishing Company. Important: Do 
secarn permission to duplicate. 

News articles about computer-related topics for discussion or journal, 
reaction writing. 

Teacher Reference manuals: 

- Apple lie Owner's -Manual by Apple Cumputer Inc.; pp. 54^ 76-79^ 
copyright 1985. 

- Apple He Owner's - Manu al by Apple Computer; pp. 64-65^ copyright 



Xiffle-j & r Activit y : 

Two to four weeKs, integrating computer use within a unit on 
composition and/or grammar. 



Review the above materials. Practice presentation of lessons. Prepare 
handouts in advance. 

Use the Apple II Owner' s-Manual (both editions) and the Apple II DOS 
3.3 System Master utility disk to study and prepare the heeded data 
disks. Do number all the data disks made for lab use in successive 
order so that the assignment of a numbered disk to a particular team 
can be easily carried gutand tracked. Organize these diskettes in a 
file box according to classes. 

00 make sure that the lab has a list of inJependent dptidhs availdble 
and ready for student lab use. Refer to a Suiiiple list of dptidns prd- 
vided at the end of this activity. 

Sequence of Activities : 

Pre-Computer Lab Work 

1. Do a lecture with easel or chalkboard illustratidns on: 



- What Word Processing is All About; 

- Row Word Processing Differs from Typewriting; 

- The Major Advantages of Word Processing; 

- The Major Disadvantages; and 

- The Role the Milliken Word Processor Can Play in Language Arts. 




and Michael E. Ca1ey; pp. 167-169. 



iuter Clubs' Activities Handbook by Smauel K. M-Mler 
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2. rntroduee (with the help of the easel or chalkboard) the basic 
terms students must learn for word processing; Some of them are: 
back-op, cursor i delete^ editing, file, free-flow writing^ menu, 
prompt, revising, and wrap-around arrow. 

tab Session #1 - introduction to the Word Processor 

bse the program disk (from the Milliken Word Processor kit) to help 
each team boot their machine, one team at a time. A lab assistant 
might help with this process in advance. 

2. Once the program has been booted^ program disk, insert 
the students^ assigned team data diskette^ 

and suggest that the team study the Help Manual section while wait- 
ing for the class to commence large group instruction. Show them 
how to get to the Help Manual this first time. As you distribute 
data disks, hold teams responsible for label ingthel^ 
this will go a long way towards developing student responsibility 
and preventing disk mix-ups. 

3. After the students have had a few mi nutes to study the Help Manual 
section, call the class to order and direct them back to the Desk, 
the main menu. With the he|^ easel chart, explain 
this menu in concrete, experiential terms. Liken it to the tab! e 
of contents in a book and the menu in a restaurant. Give students 
a quick explanation of what the options - Hel^p Manual , Writing 
Tools, File Cabinet and Typewriter - really mean. 

4. Direct the students to the Writing Tools option and have them type 
at the top, left-hand corner of the monitor the phrase - "Original 
Rough_ Draft, Bay #11" Then ask them to identify their work imme- 
diately with a byline that includes name(s), date, period. It is 
best to require that all teams work on a group composition and 
leave individual enterprises for another day when all are more 
secure with the computer. 

5. Give teams time to free-flow as taught earlier in Sample Activity 
#3. Fifteen minutes before the class ends, direct all on how to 
save. their work using the File Cabinet option. Ask all teams to 
label file work done today as blFB02Pl: (tl stands for Lab Session 
#1; FBe2 stands for Feb. 2; PI stands for the class period.) Close 
the class, account for materials, and dismi?" the students as all 
have beer trained in Sample Activity #3. 

Lab Session #2 - Retrieval and Update of a File 

1. Review what was done and learned at session #1. Direct students on 
how tb_ retrieve their work. (Write down the process on the easel 
or chalkboard.) Request students to type at the top, left-hand 
corner of the monitor the phrase - "Original Rough Draft, Day #21" 

2. Remind all that in the spirit of EQUAL TIME. FOR Abb, those students 
who had the least amount of operating time last period should now 
begin work as the team^s operator and enjoy more time at the key- 
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board.. Have stUdehts re-idehcify !:he1r work with a new byline that 
includes hame(s)i today's date, and the period, 

3. Allow_the entire period for students to finish their original ^ 
free-flow composition. 

4. Circulate to help students and note p>rbgress ahd/br heeds. __Db stop 
the class if a problem needs discussing before everyone. Always 
write as yQu explain so that what you say can be referred to later 
by yourself or a student. 

5. Fifteen minutes before the class ends, review the notes on how to 
save one*s work. Explain how one .preserves the first day's work. by 
always creating a new file title for the new_day!s work.. Ask all 
to file their day's work under the title, L2FB03P1. Explain and 
write on the easel. or chalkboard the instructions on how teams can 
doublecheck the effectiveness o": their efforts at saving their 
files. 

Lab Session #3 and #4 - Printing and Independent Options 

1. Review what was done ahd_learned at session #2. Have students 
retrieve their session #2 work. 



2. Guide them as they re-identify their work for this third day, 
taking into account the student who needs to start off as operator 
and be listed as tfie day's leader. 

3. Explain^ demonstrate, and note on the easel or chalkboard the 
sequence of steps for printing lab session #2' s work. Ask the 
students who are the .team leaders for the day to neatly stack the 
hard copies and carefully file the data disks in the teacher's file 
box, when the printing is finished. 

4. Provide ah independent activity session for those who have finished 
prihtihg. _A_sample list of . independent options is provided as a 
handout. .Reference niaterials for these options are listed in the 
Language Arts Sample Activity #3 from the Resource Unit - tearn in 
a Computer Lab. Help students select and pursue these. options. 
When the printing .of all session #2 work has. been completed, the 
papers accounted for, and the disks all neatly stored in the class 
file box, have the remaining students join in the independent 
activity. 

options. 

5. Fifteen minutes before the bell r1ngs> t?^ke stock of class pro- 
gress. How far has the class gotten with respect to the printing 
of session #2's work? How far have the students gotten with the 
independent options? What more heeds to be done when we meet 
again? End class in the usual ^ orderly manner; dismiss all when 
materials are accduhted for. 

6c For the next day* lab session #4^ distribute the hard copies of 
work from session #2 to all teams for discussion. 
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7. Repeat the steps from session #3 involved with printing the mrk 
from session #1. Provide time again for independent 
options work. 

hab Session #5 - Editing and Revision 

1. Distribute the hard copies of work from session #1 to all teams for 
discussion. Make enough copies so that all team members may have 
copies of session #1 and #2 team work for their individual jour- 
nals. The teacher may now grade/evaluate student work using these 
hard copies and file them for the records. 

2. Make student copie: of pages 1-26 from the Wi11-i kea tord P-r-O-ce^^iPT 
Teacher's Manual , if you have secured the publ isher^s permission. 
Encourage students to teach each other additional word processing 
skills by referring to these pages during independent option time. 
For example, students could learn how to block delete, block move, 
find, clear, erase whole files, custom print, and use various con- 
trol key combinations. 

3; Ask students to retrieve the work they did during session #2. Ex- 
plain that they will have the entire period to revise their work so 
that it will be the best they can [.^'oduce, fo1 lowing the basics of 
good sentence structure, correct grammar, spelling and smooth sen- 
tence flow. This work should be labeled as, "Revision #1, Day #1.'' 

4. Monitor progress and team needs. Fifteen minutes before the period 
ends, review the notes on how to save one's work. Remind students 
about saving the revision as LSFBIOPI. 

Follow-up Activities 

By now, teacher and students are well oriented to computer work 
both in the classroom and the lab. The following topics are 
suggested follow-up activities. 

1. Revision of future team or individual writings on disk, according 



to: 






a . 


Peer team evaluation 


and suggestions; 


h. 


Teacher evaluation and suggestions; 


c. 


Lecture presentation 


on grammar principles; 


d. 


Lecture jDreseritation 


on basic composition principles; 


e. 


Lecture presentation 


on editing principles. 



2. Illustrating written work for publication. 

3. Printing of publication pages. 

4. Gol latirig/Binding a class publication. 
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Handout 

Mil liken Word Processor 



CLASSROCM/LAB INDEPENDENT ACTIVITY 
ePTIDNS 



Reference Books: 



^' Be^^ Coiiipa tar txte rate by Ball and Charp 

2. introduction ton^omputer Programming - BASIC for Beginners 
by Smith ^ ^ ^ 

3. glossary of Acronyms and Terms by teacher and students 

4. C o mp u ter Dlctlonar j^ - New "fecHbooks by Scholastic, Inc. 

5. usborne Gui d e to Und erstanding the Micro - How it Works and 



mstt^ lt Can Do by Tatchell and Bennett 
^Software: 

(See the Recommended Software tist in the Resource Unit 
Appendix. } 

6. Simple games i like Hind Puzzles i Sumner Games, Teasers by 
- Tobbs 

7. Touch-type tutor programs, like Mastertype 
Other Iterrs: 



8. Compii ter Journals available in lab 

9. Writing journal reactions to computer news articles 

10. Various Apple li manuals __ 

11. "Hpw_tp_Operat| the Apple_lle" by Marithei and HcFadden with 
cassette player and headset 

L2. Cfises_Notetaklng_on_yarious from computer 
magazines in the classroom or lab 




SAMPLE ACTIVITIES 



MATHEMATICS 
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MATHEMATICS COURSE CONTENT OBJECTIVES 



At the intermediate school level two one-year courses, Mathematics Applica- 
tions: Phase I (Grade 7) and Mathematics Appl ications : Phase II (Grade 8) 
are required^ Within th'L^M^^ Program is the emphasis on 

developing abilities for applying arithmetic, georncti'ic , measurement and 
statistical concepts and skills. The Basic Program, which extends the k-6 
continuum, delivers basic competencies and related mathematics broadly to 
real life siti'^'tions. The overall goals of the Secondary Mathematics Pro- 
gram are to hav: students: 

!• Develop mathematical competence to function effectively in today's 
society. 



Develop understanding of the importance and relevance of mathematics 
historically a:^d in the world tc 



3, 



Develop ability to think critically and to solve problems. 

Nurture intellectual curiosity and the desire to continue learning. 



Of the Mathematics course content objectives del i heated in The Fojhuatidn 
Program's Authorized Coursef. a nd Code Numbers (1986-1988) for the BFsTc 
Program, (page F-5), six in particular are addressed by the following 
sample activities. The chart below summarizes the course content 
objectives reinforced by the activities. 



Course Coiw eftt— Objectives 



Sample Activities 

#1 _ n #3 . #4 . #5 



Mathemati'-.s App ^ations: Phase I 

1. Review and extend understandings -^nd skills of 
the K-6 program. 

2. Develop p' ^jficiencies in the use of numbers and 
operations, including simple niental arithmetic ^ 
the basic operations with whole numbers ^ frac- 
tions and decimals, and ratios and simple pro- 
portions. 

3. Develop proficiencies in estimating and measur- 
ing with standard units, including metric units. 

Mathematics Applications: Phase II 

1. Review and extend understandings and skills of 
the K-7 program. 

2. Develop proficiencies ' i the use of numbers and 



operations , including 
the basic operations 
tions, proportions a. 
Develop prof iciencie: 
and in using basic s 



tal arithmetic , 
is and frac- 

";g, measuring 
cepLo. 
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ACTIVITY n 
The_||Akamai** Shopper 



Introduction To Spreadsheets 



Subject : 

Mathema- '':s - i3ata Display 

Compute r - L ! teracy Student Exnacta4lon(s)- : 

i.x.5. Experiments as a user 

Responds to error messages 

1.2.4. Recognizes computer processes 

1.5.1. Seeks work/pley with computer 

3.2.1. Identifies applications 

3.3.1. Values efficient information process!^ 

4.2.1. Describes how computers assist people 

dode: 



Tool /Topic 
P rerecju^ s i te ( s ^) : 

Students should be familiar with the operation of the microcomputer and 
the various keys on the keyboard. 

Classroom Management : 

A lab setting with two students per computer v;ou id be ideal however 
groups of four students per computer would be manageable. 

Materi a 1 ( s ) : 



Microcomputers. 

Spreadsheet program, such as Hultiplan or electronic Spreadsheet. 
Handout: Akamu ; "Chopper's Worksheet. (A sample worksheet follows 

this activity. ) 
Play money, 

Vc ious consumer goods. 



Time for Activity : 

0ne to two class periods. 
Teacher Preparation : 



Become familiar with the spreadsheet program and manual. Based on the 
sample worksheet, prepare a simple spreadsheet on a data diskette for 
each c " 'ter. The spreadsheet should be set up so that the students 
will Si-i!piy liiocJify values already entered; 
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1. The setting for this activity is a game situation.. The game. is 
designed to test students' awareness of the cost, of various itenis 
that they use or consume daily. In order to be "akamai" or smart 
shoppers, the students heed to be able to recognize bargains. They 
can do this only if they are aware of the approximate retail cost 
of a particular iteril which may go oh sale later. The object is to 
make purchases or acquire assets wi th . the least amount of cash pos- 
sible. The team ehdihg Up with the highest value of assets wins 
the game. 

2. Arrange students in pairs or groups of four. One member will be 
the spokesperson while another will be t^c treasurer.. Select one 
student in the class to serve as the "storekeeper". Each group 
will be given $10.00 worth of play money with which to bid and 
make purchases. Distribute the Akamai Shopper's Worksheet handout, 
on which students can make adjustments for tiieir purchases. 

3. Auction off fifteen items ih succession to the highest bidder. 
Before bidding begins: 

a) Give a careful description of the item, i.e. its quantity 
or weight, its brand hame and the store from which it was 
pu rchased. 

b) Have each team come to.a cdhcensus.as to the price of the 
item or the highest price they will be willing to spend for 
the item. 

4. After all fifteen items are "sold," al low five minutes for the 
groups to barter or swap the items they "bought" with items 
"bought" by other groups. 

5. The winner of the game will be determined by the value of the 
asset that each group possesses. The value" of the asset will be 
the balance of the cash the group has plus the actual retai l- -prjce 
of the items they "bought". (That i?., ^f.the students paid $3 for 
an item that costs only $2^ the actual value of their_assec is $2, 
which means they wasted $1 in making the purchase.) _The students 
will use a spreadsheet program to enter adjustments for their 
purchases, total their assets^ and thUs determine the winner. 

6. Discuss with the students what a spreadsheet is and its useful- 
ness. FamMiarize them with the spreadsheet program they wil - "oe 
using. 

7. Have the students boot the spreadsheet program and load the "Akamai 
Shopper" worksheet. 

a. The students should change (by overstri k1 ng] the alue of the 
cash they have on hand. They should then change the value of 
each item th^'- they purchased. The teacher should provide the 
actual retail cost of the items. 
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b. Point out that the TQTAb changes with each revision of the cost 
of _ the various items. A formula, such as @SUM(B1 . .B13 ) , for 
calculating the total should be provided to the students. 

c. The winner of the game is the group with the liighest total. 

Rave the students experimen: with the various features of the 
spreadsheet. For example, the items listed can be sorted so that 
they appear in alphabetical order, another item can be inserted or 
one can be deleted. 

Rave the students save their wor' heets to compare assets and 
discover the "winning" team. 
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Handout.. 

"Akamai" Shepfjer 



TEAM 



AKARAI SHOPPER'S WORKSHEET 



A B 



1 


CASH 


$10.00 


2 


SOAP _ _ 


$0.00 


3 


5^1 EtJNA SAUSAGE 


$0.00 


4 


TOOTHPASTE _ 


$0.00 


5 


TOILET TISSUE 


$0.00 


6 


SPAM _ 


$0.00 


7 


PORK AND BEANS 


$0.00 


8 


EAMPBEbb'S SeUP 


$0.00 


g 


BREAD 


$0.00 


10 


COOKIES 


$0.00 


11 


SODA 


$e„oo 


12 


MIbK_ 


$0.00 


13 


POTATO CHIPS 


$0.00 


14 






15 


TOTAL 


$10.00 
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ACTIVITY #2_ 

Price CDinparisons 

Introduction to Spreadsheets 



subject : 

Mathematics - Data Analysis 
Computer Literacy Student Expectati on(s ) : 

1.1.3. Uses basic control keys/commands 

1.1.5. Experiments as a User 

1.1.6. Responds to error rr.essages 

1.2.4. Recognizes computer processes 
1.5.1. Seeks Work/play with computer 

2.1.4. Describes problem solving/decision making process 

3.2.1. Identif ies appl icatiohs 

3.3.1. Values efficient information processing 

4.2.1. Describes how computers assist people 

In^^trUctional Mode : 

Tool /Topic 

Prerequisi tefs ) : 

Students should be familiar with the operation of the microcomputer and 
the various keys on the keyboard. 

Classroom Management : 

A lab setting with two students at each computer v?ould be ideal, how- 
ever^ groups of three or four are manageable. 

Material (s) : 

Microcomputers. 

Overhead projector or computer system with a large screen monitor for 
dembristratioh purposes. 

Spreadsheet program, such as Multiplan or Electronic Spreaasheet. 
Handouts: (Samples follow this activity.) 

^ Price Comparison Worksheet; (Handout #1); 

^ Price Comparison Questions; (Handout #2). 
Newspaper^ such as "Midweek" magazine. 

Time for Activity : 

One to two class periods. 

Teacher Preparation : 

Familiarize yourself with the spreadsheet program and manual^ based on 
the sample worksheet, prepare a spreadsheet on a data diskette for eaci 
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computer. Arrange to heve copies of the same issus of "Midweek" for 
each student pair. 

Sequence of Activities : 

1. This activity is designed to utilize the newspaper arid a 
spreadsheet to do price comparisons at various supermarkets during 
a given week. The students will change the prices of various 
items on a spreadsheet using the sale prices they find in "the 
newspaper and write summaries on their findings. The purpose of 
this lesson is to make the students aware of advertisements which 
are available to cbrisumers_to help them make the best buys. In 
addition, the studehts.wi 1 1_ make a practical application of 
mathematics in the real world. 

2. Begin the sequence of activities bydiseussing with the students 
what a spreadsheet is and its usefulness. Glarify and demonstrate 
with an overhead projector or a large-screen monitor the features 
of the spreadsheet program the students will be using. Point out 
the rows^ columns and necessary commands, such as an alpha sort. 



3. Distribute Handout #1 - Price Eomparison Worksheet and have the 
students boot the spreadsheet program and load the "Price 
Cdmparisdh" spreadsheets Have them sort the items alphabetically 
for easier reference. They are to refer to the ads of the super- 
markets shown and change the prices of the various items that are 
oh sale. Students may use the worksheet to record price changes 
before entering these new prices on the spreadsheet. 

4. Give instructions for finding unit priees using the value function, 
if the items are sold in quantities of 2 or more. Show the stu- 
dents how to determine _the total costs of the items at each of the 
supermarkets^ Using a formula, such as (^SUM(e3. .CEl) . Have the 
students save and print their spreadsheet,. then write a summary cf 
their findings by completing Handout #2 - Price Comparison 
Questions . 

5. Discuss the limitations of the results of the survey, i.e., the 
prices may vary from week to week thereby altering the results each 
week. Hence, conclusions as to the most economical store can only 
be determined over a prolonged period of time. 

6. Extensions of the lesson can be done by expanding the spreadsheet: 
to show how inflation affects the prices, of the various consumer 
goods. Another application would be to have students continue the 
study for two or three more weeks, chart the total costs of each 
supermarket on a graph and then write summaries of the results. 
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INTRODUCTION TO 
SPREADSHEETS 



Handoutf?! 

Price Comparisons 



NAME 

PERIOD 
DATE 





PRICE 


COMPARISON 


WORKSHEET 








A 


B 


r 


b 


E 




ITEM 


QUANTITY 


FOODLAND 


TIMES 


SAFEWAY 


2 
3 


BEEF, GROUND 


L POUND 


$2 . 39 


$2.69 


$2.59 












k? 09 


5 


TOILET PAPER (SCOT) 


4 PACK 


$1.63 


$1.39 


$1.65 


5 


TUNA_(CORAU_ _ 


5,5 OUNCES 


$0.93 


$0.99 


$0.99 


7 


SAUSAGE, VIENNA (LIBBY) 


5 0U.1CES 


$0.53 


$0.59 


$0.5? 


8 


SPAH 


12 OUNCES 


$1.59 


$1.69 


$1.59 


9 


MILK 


1/2 GALLON 


$1.66 


$1.68 


$1.71 


10 


RIEE 


25 POUND 


$6.99 


$6.39 


$6.19 


11 


SUGAR 


5 POUND 


$1.87 


$1.89 


$1.88 


12 


EGGS, ISLAND 


1 DOZEN 


$1.45 


$1.49 


$1.25 


13 


SODA (PEPSI) 


6 PACK 


$3.13 


$2.69 


$2.79 


14 


LETTUCE 


1_P0UND__ 


$1.29 


$1.19 


$1.39 


15 


KETCHUP 


32 OUNCES 


$2.13 


$2.39 


$1.95 


16 


MARGARINE (IMPERIAL] 


1 POUND 


$1.57 


$1.69 


$1.S3 


17 


CHICKEN THIGHS (FROZEN) 


5 POUNDS 


$4.99 


$4.83 


$4.o9 


18 


PeRK_AND_ BEANS 


16 OUNCES 


$0.53 


$0.55 


$0.59 


19 


APPLES (RED DELICIOUS) 


1 PCUND 


$0.99 


$0.89 


$0.99 


20 


KLEENEX 


250 COUNT 


$1.89 


$1.99 


$1.79 


21 


CEREAL (FRUIT LOOPS) 


15 OUNCES 


$3.29 


$3.35 


$3.39 


22 
23 


TOTALS 




$40.98 


$40.66 


$40.14 



ERIC 
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INTRODUCTION TO 
SPREADSHEETS 



Hahdcut Tr2 
Page 1. of 2 
Price Comparisons 



NAME 

P ER I OD 

DATE 

Price Cbmparisbn Questions 

Attach y/'ir price comparison spreadsheet to this worksheet and answer the 
fol lowiii^ questions. 

!• Which store had the lowest total cost? 

2. '/hieh store had the highest total coc.t? 

3. What is the difference _ in the total costs of the most expensive and the 
least expensive stores? 

4. What conditions should you consider before you decide which store Would 
be the most economical to shop at each week? 

a) Could you make a decision afte^ studying the price over a period of 
on- week? Why? 

b) Won Jie distance from your home to a supermarket be a factor? 

Why ; 

c) Would • .e^* -^eat. res such as "price cutter ce^^ds". cleanliness, and 
attrai *: e ispi affect your decision? 

d) i'Jhat e,^ . t.i..ors v.ould affect your decision? 

5. w'Uppott you I'dG ' Cv/cjpon . ''c 25u: off the price of Best Foods 
mayonni'se. Compifte this taijle using the prices from your spreadsheet 
to represent r.*ie prices with and without the coupon. 

Without coupon With coupon 

Times 

Fbbdland 

Safeway 
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HahdbUt if2 
Pdge_2..cf 2 
Price Cbrriparisdh 



6. If each of the supermarkets were to increase their prices by 7% because 
of inflation in 1986, what would the total cost at each store be? 

Tillies 



Food! and 
Safeway 



Bonus : 

7. Express thp difference between the total costs of the least expensive 
and the most expensive stores as a percent. (Round to the nearest 
whole number.) Write your answer as a statement. For example: 
Foodland's prices are 2% higher than Safeway's. 



Bo 
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ACTiViTv #3 
Checking Computations on 
the Order of Operations 



Subject : 

Mathematics - Numbers and Operations 
Co mputer Literacy Student Ex^^^ tation( -^ : 

1.4.2. Operates with words/symbols 

1.5.1. Seeks work/play with computer 

3.1.2. Describes functions of input, output and processing 
Instructional Mode : 

Tool 

Prerequis i te(s ) : 



Grade 7-8 Guide - How Computers 
;per1ence. 



r co!i;p"iler is recommended. 



Entry Level Sample Activii.^ 
Work (pages 43-'^5) or some 

Classroom Management : 

A lab sevting Kith two st:udent:^ 

Material (s) : 

Cnalkboard or easel with felt pe.ns. 

Teacher-made handout: Order ot Operations Worksheet. 

MacMillan Matlmmatj^^s. by Forbes, Tlioburn, Bechtel , pages 78-79. 

Time for Activity : 

One class period. 

Teacher Prepara ti^qii : 

Review the reference suggested above;, as it applies •:o BASIC 
programifiing. 

Sequ::ice of Activities : 

1. Review with the students operations used in mathematics and the re- 
lated symbols used on the computer. 



Addition 
Subtraction 
Mul tipl ication 
Division 



Symbol - 
+ 



or / 



-Compxiter Symbol 
+ 

/ 
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operation Symbol Computer Symbol 

Superscript Coniputer Symbol 

example exanipl e 

2 

Exponent 5 5 2 

Review the order of operations: 

Taren theses 
b- powers 

c. Multiplication and Division 
d- Addition and SuLtraction 

Use sample mathematical expressions which are v.: be siinpl if ied, 
such as: 

(5 X 8 - 3 X 6) i- 7 Computer related keys are: 

(5*8^3* 5) +7 

(40 - 18) + 7 

in order for the computer to print 
(22) + 7 the dnswer^ the . student heeds to 

type. the following: 
29 PRINT (5 * 8 - 3 * 6) + 7 

Remind students to simplify the mathematical expression according 
to steps with regard to the order of operation* 
3 

5 Computer related keys ai^e: 

5 3 

5x5x5 

25 X 5 Student needs to enter the statement: 

PRINT 5 3 

125 

Provide a handout, such as the Order of Operations Worksheet^ to 
simplify mathernat'ical expressions ^ as in the above manner. See 
the following sample worksheet. 
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GRDEB. QF_OPEPATIC;;S 
WORKSHEET 



Mathematical E;;pressi' 
and Answer 

1. (18 - 6) f 4 

2. 3 X (5 + 4) 

3. 2-^ + le 

4. 20 - 3 X 5 

5. 24 y (4 + 2) 

6. ^3 - 6)^ - 10 
1-. 30 + 2 X 5^ 

8. (5 + 7) ~ 2 X 5 - 7 

9. (25 - 17) / (1 + 3) X 7 
10. (24 + 3) / 9 + 6 * 4 

o 

ERIC 



Handout 

Order oT Operatibris 

m^. 

PERIOD 

DATE 

Gomputer Format Answer 
using BASIG 



ACTIVITY. .;f4 
Writ i :_ Simple. BASIC P^dgra:7^^ for 
Cdmmbhly Used Equations 



Subject : 

Mathematics - Formulas and Equations 
eomputer Literacy Student L:xpfectatibh(s) : 

1.1. i. Reebgriizes eomputer . instructions 

1.4.1. Recognizes programming languages 

1.4.2. Qperates with words/symbols 
1.5.1. Seeks work/play with eomputer 

In s t rij e ti o na 1 Mo de : 



Tutee 
Pre requ i^-i te( s ) : 

Entry bevel Sample Activity #3 from the Grade 7-8 Guide - How Comput.rs 
Work (pages 43-45) or some comparable experienc and Mathematics Sample 
Activity /'3 from the Resource Unit - Checking Computation? on the Qrder 
of Opera t' s. 

-C-I^ssroom Managemen t: 

A lab setting witri two s::::dents per eomputer is recommended. 
Ba±erj-alJ[-S-) : 

Chalkboard or easel with ""elt perns. 

Teacher-made handout: Computer-Calculated Equations W^i^-sheet. 
flaeMlll ^n Mathematics by Forbes, Thoburn, Reehtel , page ^"8-79. 
5patlj ai'£"'aa CompuJ:Br -Literacy by Riehman, pages 82-117. 

T i:Tie for Ac hi v jj^ : 

Tf : cii^r Frep arar ' . 

Review ti)^ *c.>ference5 suggested above, especially the one by Richman on 
the ba^rics cf BASIC. 

Seq uo ' 1 CG j _ A^~ t ' j ities : 

1. Re i-.v with the students, fol lowing a unit of learning to substi- 
tute yaluc:s into an equation. Explain that va'^ues for the 
variables may be stored into the computei memory. 
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a. Present the following program; explain how the compute^ will 
compure the value: 

10 LET = 3.14 

20 LET R = 4 

30 LET A = * R t 2 

40 PRINT "THE AREA OF THIS CIRCLE IS ":A 

50 END 

Show how chahging the value of R in l''*ne 20 will result in the 
area of the new circle. 

b. A second example may be axplainisd: 

10 LET L = 347 
20 LET K = 972 
30 LET A = L * W 

40 PRINT "THE AREA OF THIS RECTANGLE IS ";A 
50 END 

Demonstrate how changing the values of L and W in lines 10 and 
20 will result in the new area. 

Assign students to write progranif for given equatidhs and substi- 
tutions, then type the programs into the computer and finally 
record the answers. 

A sample handout of some of the equations and substitutions is 
provided in the handout - Computer-Calculated EqUatio Worksheet. 
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COMPUTER-CALCULAT"D 
EQUATIONS WORKSHEET 



Hahddut 

.brtirfibrily Used Equations 
NAME 



PERIOD_ 
DATE 



Equations 



Values for the Variables 



tompater- 
cal cal ated 
Answers 



= P.] + 2w 



G = d 



A = i/?h(a + b) 



V 1 X W X h 



■/ = r^h 



a.} ] 



a. ) h 

b. ) h 
e.) h 

a. ) 1 

b. ) ] 

c. ) 1 

a. ) tr' 

b. ) -ir- 

c. ) 



962. am 

:.963m. 



= 379. 53m 
w = 105.37cm 

Vv ~ 7 i i 



.) = 3.14, d = 36 
D. ^ 1^ = 3.14, d = 628 



12, a 
7, a 
3 , a 



33.1 

7, b = 9 

12, b = 5 

7, b = 5 



9,7cm, 
56 cm, 



w = 3.8em, h 
w = 21cm, h 
14.5em, w = g,6em, h 



4.7cm 

32cm 

10.9cm 



3.14, r = l,5em, h = 2em 
3. 14, r = 3em, h = 4.6cm 
3. 14 , r = 5e:^, h = 5. 5rm 
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ACTIVITY. #5 
Using the Computer to do 
Mul t i p 1 i ca bri Ca 1 cul a t i ohs 



Subject : 

Mathematics ^ Numbers and Operations 
Computer Literacy Student Expectatioh(s) : 

1.1.1. Recognizes computer instructions 

1.4.1. Recognizes . prbgrammi hg lahpi-riges 

1.4.2. Operates with words/symbo' 
1.5.1. Seeks work/play with com-" 
3.2.1 'entifies applications 

4.2.1. ^scribes how computers ^eople 

I.istrUctibnal Mode: 



Tbpic/Tbol/TUtee 
Prerequisite (s) : 



- Entry LeveT Sample Activity #3 frbm the Grade_7-8 Guide - How 
Computers Wbrk (pages 43-45) or.some comparable experience. 

- Mathematics Sample Activity _#3 from. the Resource Unit - Checking 
Coinputations.on the Order of Operations.. 

- Mathematics.Sample Art'vity #4 from the Besource Unit - Writing 
Simple BASIC Programs 'or Cbmmonly Used Equations. 

Classrbbm Mangemerit : 

A lab setting with twb students per cbmputer is recommended. 
Material (s) : 

Chalkboard br easel with felt pens. 

MacMillpn Mathematics by Fbrbes, Thoburn, Bechtel ^ .pages 78-79. 
SpbtHght o n Computer Literacy by Richrnan, pdjes 8£?-117. 

Time fbr Acti v > ty : 

One tb twb class peribds. 

Teacher Preparatibri : 

Review the references suggested above. Contact a federal br state 
emplbynieht bffice fbr current wages of specific jbbs. 
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Seqtiehce of Aetlvities : 



1; Braw the fol lowing chart en the chalkboard: 



WAGES 



NO. 8F HBbRS 



HBURhY 



WEEKLY 



MONTHLY 



YEARLY 



35 
48 
46 
38 
32 



3.75 
5;50 
15.45 
24.75 
37.86 



2. Write this computer program on the board, explain what will happen 
when program is run. 

16 PRINT "My Weekly Salary is $" 
20 PRINT 35*3.75 
30 END 

3. Discuss hourly wages of various jobs. Fill in the number of hours 
and hourly wage columns based on information from the discussion. 

4. Discuss with the students how the program could be changed to 
continue filling out the weekly column: 

a. Line 20 could be changed accordingly; 

6. The concept of variables could be discussed and a formula 



provided; READ/DATA and FOR/NEXT statement s could then be 
introduced, resulting in a mini-program, such as: 

ID FOR X = 1 TO 5 

26 READ H,W 

36 LET A = H * W 

40 Print "My Weekly Salary is $";A 

56 NEXT X 

66 DATA 35,3.75,46,5.56,46,15.^5,38,24.75,32,37.80 



5. Similarly discuss how the monthly and yearly columns could be 
changed. Allow students time to complete the chart and try to 
develop a BASIE program for facilitating the calculations. Remind 
students about the order of operations in mathematical expressions; 



END 



ERIC 
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SAMPLE ACTIVITIES 
SCIENCE 
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:<Ci;NeE eOURSE EBNTENT BBJEeitVES 



A- ^ nemtermediate schOol level one year of science is required. Schocls 
must offer course choices identified under the MiniiiMm Eleetives in t^\r 
secondary science curriculum. Usually Science; Ffi'ii i or Life Science are 
offered at grade 7, while Science; FAST 11 and Earth-Spaee Science are 
offered at grade 8. Al 1 four courses are laboratory--oriented to deve" 
inquiry skills and an understanding of the process of science. The inter- 
mediate program, as p?'"t of the K-12 science curriculum, aims to reinforce 
and extend a : ':ude-^L^5 ability to deal with bio-physical phenomena using 
the following hierarchy of ski 11^: 



Observe using senses appropriate to the desired data. 
Classify observations appropriately. 
Measure accurately. 

Process data via collecting, recoroing, organizing and communicating. 
Evaluate and interpret processed data. 
Make inferences from interpretations of processed data. 
7. Combine the above skills into a personal strategy for experimenting. 



Of the Science course content topics/objecti ^es deHneated in Ttie 
Foundati -o n Program's A utli orized Courses and Code Numbe rs (1986 -^ 1988 )- for 
the in te.. mediate courses , ( pages 1-6 to 1-8) , three in particul ar are 
addressed by the following sample activities. Be f i c 

process is a theme throughout these science courses, sample activy:1es #2 

and #3 do address this concern, while sample activity #4 can reinTorce 

vocabulary in all courses. The chart below summari : ^s the course content 
topics/objectives reinforced by tf-e activities. 



Sample Activities 

#1 #9 #3 - 



Science, FAST I 

Buoyancy (Density). 
Nature of Scientific knowledge. 
Scientific Process. 
Scientific Literacy. 

Sciences, FAST 11 

Nature of Scientific Knowledge. 
Scientific Process. 
Scientific Literacy. 



X 








X 


X 


X 




X 


X 


X 










X 




X 


X 






X 


X 










X 
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Srmple Activities 



Course Cdhteht Topics/Objectiv es fj^l #2 #3 #4 



Life Science 












Scientific Process. 
Scientific Literacy. 




X 


X 


X 




Earth-Space Science 












Scientific Process. 
Scientific Literacy. 




X 


X 


X 
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SAMPhE AETIViTY #1 
Density of Bbjeets 



Subject : 

Science - Physical Science 
Computer Literacy Student Expectation (s ) : 



1. 


1. 


1. 


Recognizes computer instractions 


1. 


1. 


3. 


Uses control keys/commands 


1. 


1. 


5. 


Experiments as a user 


1. 


2. 


3. 


Sequences process steps 


1. 


2. 


4. 


Recognizes computer processes 


1. 


5. 


1. 


Seeks work/play with computer 


1. 


5. 


2. 


Ui, .s positive affect words 


o 

t- • 


1. 


1. 


Uses computer in decl :ian making 


3. 


3. 


1. 


Values efficient inr ^ration processing 



Tool/ topic 
Pr^- requisite(s) : 

Students should 5e familiar with computers. They should have done 
probleiT.s related to buoyancy and have completed an experiment on find- 
ing densities of various objects. Students should have knowledge of 
the equation, D - M/V. 

Elassroom Managemen t: 

Two students per cqnputer- is recommended. Each student should have a 
copy or the class data. An overhead projector is recomrnonded to help 
guide the students through the program. 



Mieroeomputers and printer. 

Spreadsheet program, such as Moltiplan or Electronic Spreadsheet. 
Overhead projector and blank transpar enr ies . 
Teacher-made handouts: (Samples are provided. ) 

- Class Data Density of Objects (for hand 'written entries); 
(Handout #1); 

- Elass Data Bensity of Objects (computer printout of sorted class 
data); (Handout #2). 

Text:. -FAST— J , University of Hawaii, Problems 1 through 12, pages 10- 

Time fo>" Activity : 

Five class periods are needed, if students are to type data into the 
computer. Two class periods are needed, if data is typed by the 
teacher and copied onto the students' diskettes. 
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Teacher Preparation : 



very familiar with the spreadsheet program; 

if TRS-80 version of Multiplan is used, Multiplan Boot and System are 
oh one diskette, which means that there is very limited available space 
on this diskette. Therefore; only one class data table can be written 
on a diskette. 

if Apple lie version of Multiplan is used^ the System diskette can hold 
three or four class data tables; 

Sequence Acti^i.i-es : 

1. Review the general rules and precautions in lab. 
Explain what a spreadsheet is and discuss what the class is going 
to do with their data. (The computer and spreadsheet are tools 
that will calculate and organize the data quickly and efficiently. 
This then will help students to analyze their data.) 

2. Bive students instructions on how to create the spreadsheet and 
enter the ir data .It is best to ta Ik them through one command at a 
time as needed. Use the overhead projector as an aid in discussing 
such commands as: 

a. ALPHA to type headings; 

b. FORMAT to adjust column width; 

c. TRANSFER SAVE to save after a few entries; 

d. COPY to dnrw lines, 

3. (Handout #1 - Class Data Density of Objects , for hand-written 
enl.ies^ should have been distributed earlier for teani recordings 
during the science experiment.) After students have finished 

er ^ring data on the spreadsheet, have them compute densities. 

a. Use the VALUE command to enter the formula for density. 
Compute about three to four individual cells until students 
dnderstrnd the ^nrmula, D = M/V. 

b. After students compute densities individually, show them how 
the rest of the computations can be done quickly with the COPY 
command. 

e. Use the FORMAT command to round oft densities to the nearest 
hundredths. 

4. When all. the densities have been computed, use the SORT command on 
the density column for an ascending order. Have students study the 
sorted table. Point out that most of the floating objects are 
located at.the top of the sheet, and the sinking objects are at the 
bottom. (See the sample printout of sorted class data, following 
this activity. ) 
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D' > ^1 Jdssible kinds of _experimeh1Jl . errors that could have 
pro. 5 ir-s^sonable data. Point out . chat densities of objects 
that an " '71 or nearly may be an indication that these bb- 
jeets are .l^u<l^^ of the same tyre of materials. 

A printout c" the_sbrted data should be nio.de arid giveri to each 
SLudent as port of his/her laboratory rejDOrt and to be Used for 
further discussions. Randout_#2 - Class Data Density of Objects 
a SoTuple printout of sorted class data. 



CLASS DATA DENSITY OF OBJECTS 




Handout 








Density / 


.jtcts 


PROBLEM P-10: 










KIND OF 


MASS CF 


VOLUME OF 


DENSITY OF 


GROUP OBJECT 


OBJECT^G) 


OBJECT(ML) 


OBJECT(G/ML) 
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oLASS DATA DENSITY OF OBdCCTS 
PROBLEM P-iO: 



Hahdbut s'2 
Page 1 of 2 
Density of Objects 





KIND OF 


MASS OF 


VOLUME OF 


B El. 'SHY 


GROUP 


OBJECT 


OBjtCT(G) 


OBJEC^ 'ML) 


6BJEeT( 


SCYULLA 


FLOAT 


3.40 


32 


8.11 


CHURA 


SINK 


7.09 


40 


B.18 


CHURA 


FLOAT 


6.05 


34 


B.18 


J U ANITA 


FLOAT 


2.50 


14 


0.18 


CHURA 


FLOAl 


8.17 


45 


0.18 


ROXANNE 


FLOAT 


8.70 


41 


0.21 


FRELLIE 


FLOAT 


6.02 


27 


0.22 


CHURA 


FLOAT 


8.00 


33 


0.24 


SHERRY 


FLOAT 


6.03 


24 


0.25 


HEIDI R 


FLOAT 


5.94 


23 


0.26 


JUANITA 


FLOAT 


6.80 


23 


0.30 


HEIDI R 


FLOAT 


4.25 


14 


0.30 


JUANITA 


FLOAT 


7.50 


23 


0.33 


SHERRY 


SINK 


1.65 


5 


0.33 


SCYULLA 


FLOAT 


2.70 


7 


0.39 


CHRIS H 


FLOAT 


6.08 


14 


0.43 


SHERRY 


FLOAT 


3.07 


7 


0.44 


ROXANNE 


SINK 


8.10 


16 


0.51 


CHRIS H 


FLOAT 


14.70 


28 


0.53 


HEIDI R 


FLOAT 


9.27 


15 


0.62 


ROXANNE 


FLOAT 


1 6 : OQ 


27 


0.63 


ROXANNE 


FLOAT 


i> . 1 0 


14 


0.65 


SCYULLA 


FLOAT 


15.74 


23 


0.68 


FERMINA 


FLOAT 


9.04 


13 


0.70 


JUANITA 


FLOAT 


9.50 


13 


0.73 


CHURA 


FLOAT 


9.06 


12 


0.76 


ROXANNE 


FLOAT 


20.00 


25 


0.80 


FRELLIE 


FLOAT 


12.34 


14 


0.88 


FERMINA 


FLOAT 


12.74 


14 


0.91 


FERMINA 


FLOAT 


18.28 


20 


0.91 


SCYULLA 


SINK 


20.50 


20 


1.03 


FRELLIE 


FLOAT 


2.00 


2 


1.05 


C U C D D V 


o 1 ViK 


D , /U 


C 

0 


119 


FRELLIE 


SINK 


7.02 


6 


1.17 


o Li ri t c U 


b 1 NK 


2U.05 


1 "7 

17 


1 . 18 


JUANITA 


SINK 


7.90 


6 


1.32 


FERMINA 


SINK 


7.00 


5 


1.40 


JUANITA 


SINK 


7.10 


5 


1.42 


SHERRY 


SINK 


4.41 


3 


1.47 


CHRIS H 


SINK 


17.80 


11 


1.62 


etiRiS H 


SINK 


21.40 


13 


1.65 


SHERRY 


SINK 


9.74 


5 


1.95 


FERMINA 


SINK 


8;12 


4 


2.03 


SCYULLA 


SINK 


35.90 


14 


2.56 


FRELhiE 


SINK 


19.05 


7 


2.72 
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Rahdotit #2 

" ie.2 of .2.. . 
-asi ty of Objects 





KIND BF 


MASS QF 


VOLUME 0F 


DENSITY Ul 


SRBtiP 


OBdEeT 


BBdEeT(S) 


0BdEET(Mb) 


0BJEGT(G/ML) 


CHRIS H 


SINK 


55;05 


13 


4;23 


HEIDI R 


SINK 


9; 74 


2 


4.87 


ROXANNE 


S. 


9. 96 


2 


4.95 


HEIDI R 


SINK 


55;83 


11 


5. 08 


CHURA 


SINK 


5.60 


9 


6.22 


FERMINA 


SINK 


19.10 


3 


6.37 


HEIDI R 


SINK 


18.93 


2 


9.47 


FRELLIE 


SINK 


19.64 


2 


9;82 


SCYULLA 


SINK 


19.70 


2 


9;85 
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SAMPLE ACTIVITY 
Mapping Data 



Sub.j ect : 



Science - . ^cal Sc\erice 

Comp ' :er Liter;: : tudent Expectat4an-(-^) : 

1.1.2. Reads instructions , keyboard , output 

1.1«5- Experiments as a user 

1.5„1. Seeks work/play with computer 

1.5.2. Uses positive affect words 

2.I.I0 Uses conf ute in decis ion making 

Instructional Moc^ 

Tutor/Tool 
Prerequislte(s) : 

None 

ClassroGm Managemen t: 

One microcomputer should be available fo class demonstration purposes 
There should also be a computer lab w'th four or more computers capabi 
of running the demonstrated software. A full computer lab with two to 
t! re - students per machine is preferable. 

Mate rial ( s): 

M'icrocomputer(s). 

printers, mouse and/o-^ Joystick inputs are optional. 

Overhead projector is optional. 

Teacher-made haridouts: (Samples are provided.) 

- Intro to Grcohs. using Zork I; (Handout #1); 

- Saii'ple Map, ing Zork I; (Hcndout ^2). 

Any simulation sof re that generates a non-variable two-dimension 
playing area. Many adventure and fantasy games may be utiXized to 
geney ate student Interest and activity. Text based programs, such 
as Enchant^^r and Zgrk series by Infocom, should be reserved for 
advanced players and those with good written communication ski 11 ^ 
Mixed text and graphics programs, such as Snooper Troops and In 
Search of the Most Amazing Thing by Spinnaker, mcy be used by stu- 
dents at all levels. 

Tinie-for- ^cti vi ty^ : 

One class period for demonstration and introduction to mapping; two to 
ten class periods for student work, depending on niniber of micro- 
computers available. 
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TeuChBT P ; 1:3 rat ion : 

Read th: ."'or , jntation that rofues \ en the scftwat'e you plan to use and 
pretest .; progren vrlth pro.'ircled -:tciclent input; Prepare the needed 
hardodi;s ; 

Seqbence of Activities : 

1. Introduce students to program initialization and keyboard or other 
input device. 

2i t;;Croduce concepts of two-dimensional arrays und !;e ..i-:e of symbols 
in represenving experimental and natural observavjons t'~ ough maps 
and graphs. Provide a handout introducing the software l:o be used, 
su^h as Handout #1 - lot :o to Graphs, using r.ark I. 

3. Using full class inputs begin exploration of simulation playi. a 
area and record observations on overhead transparency. 

4. Copy the ^lass generated transparency for indvidual or small group 
artivitibo to complete a map of the entire pla ing area c ilable. 
Depending on the software util ized, individual or lab groups may be 
assigned specific areas to explore in preparation for a class- 
qenerated map. See Handout #2 - Sample Map, using Zork I. 

5. Acvanced students may be given scouting assignments to se"^ : areas 
: j>r group explorations. Optional or long term projects ■ 

include creation of simple text ar:d graphics adventures 
Pascal, BASIC or other structured programming language. 
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INTRO TO GPAPHS 
USING ZORK i 



Handout rrl 
Page 1 of 2 
Maoping Ddf: 



NA^iE 



Making Maps from Written InforT^tion 



PERIOD_ 
DATE 



are ^ »orm graph j'^ed by scientists to describe a place in picture 
form. Ip ^.his assign'^ent you will use ar. adventure program to travel in a 
fantasy world and your skills to create a map, which will help othe*^s 
to know dbou't: your m^^' s While commonly used by many non-scientists as 
well. rr-::s .re ''^ri exc'^' iit way of recording data in a simple, organized 
manner. 



DIRECTIOr - Ar.'D ABBREVIATIONS 



North South tab 
N S E 



West 
W 



NcrthEast 
NE 



SoUthEast 
SE 



Northwest 

NW 



Southwest 
SW 



Up 
U 



Down 
D 



COMM ANDS AND ABBREVIATION S 
AGAIN Repeat.the lastcdmrnahd- 

BRIEF, VERBOSE, SUPERBRIEF Deermi ne . how much .r.fdrmatior. 2GRK will give 

yuU.vyheh you enter a »"dom or location. Use VERBOSE uhti"* yo'J a^e very 
'amiliar with the map. 

DIAG' "^E.. Get a medical report on your condition after a bat^le. 

INVl RY List what you are carrying, 

LOOK Uescribe your location in detail. 

QUIT Leave the program and go to DOS. SAVE FlF^T, 

RESTORE Return to a pdsitlbh you have earlier - ed> 

SAVE Store your position and possessicns befort- v^u quit, so that ydU can 
come hi^ck to the same, place next tine, A\ ^ ./ery Usefu'l before 
entering dangerous situations, jUst in case you die. 



RECOGNL.^J VERB S 

Use in sentences to direct the program action < 
verb and a hdUn. Spelling cbUhts! Examples: 
Trap Door^ CLIMB down the Rope. 



Every sehtlnce mUst i.ave a 
TOUCH the :-:-'rror, OPEN the 



ANSWER 


ATTACK 


BLOW 


BREAK 


BURN 


CLINb 


CLOSE 


COUNT 


CROSS 


CUT 


DEFLATE 


DIG 


DRINK 


DROP 


EAT 


ENTER 


EXAMINE 


EXIT 


EXTINGUISH 


FILL 


FOLLOW 


GIVE 


INFLATE 


JUMP 


KICK 


KNOCK 


LIGHT 


LISTEN 


LOCK 


LOOK 


LOWER 


MOVE 


OPEN 


POUR 


PRAY 


PULL 


PUSH 


PUT 


RAISE 


READ 


SAY 


SEARCH 


SHAKE 


SLIDE 


SMELL 


STAY 


STRIKE 


SWIM 


TAKE 


TELL 


THROW 


TIE 


TOUCH 


TURN 


UNLOCK 


WAKE 


WALK 


WAVE 


WEAR 


WIND 
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Handout fll 
Page 2 of 2 
Mapping Data 



ASSIGNMENT 



Use the nmp starv-sd wit': the ull cIp^^s and move through .iie program in 
order to answer the following uLestions. 

1. in v^hat direetion is tlie hour - from the mailbox? 



2. What ^'■'reetions must you follow to -^ove from the kitchen to th^ 
gallery? _ . - - 



3, What happens if you couch the inirror? 



4. Once you do dowtj to the cellar, how you get back to the kitchen? 



Find five objects and five rc"^'^- or locations n-^t the class n-p, and 
make your own map to adr on rr -ne class ; 
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S : AL . iVITY il3 
r a Data Table 



Subject : 

Sc;.: ice - Physical Science 

Corr{p.( .:3r Literacy Stud^ Expev^ .dtion(s ) : 

1.2.2. Determines structural components 
1.2. 4„ Recognizes computer processes 

Recognizes worcs or symbols that operate the computer 
2.1.1. Us:: the c .ter i : decision making 
3.3.1. Values ef i^icnt information processing 

!! n5tructional Mode : 

Toe \ 

Prerequisite(s; : 

students should be fami 1 1 ar wi th coiric Jter keyboard and cursor control , 
and should also have had some lab experience in collecting data. 

Classroom Management : 

G^o -'.-i '^rocomputer should be available ':*^ass demonstration purposes. 
..^-GUld r.lso be a computer lab wii.;; tour or ore computers capable 
-ng the demonstrated softv/a^e. A full coniputer lab with two to 
th.' v students per machine if preferai""^e„ 

Mat erial (s ) : 

Micr. cofr.puter(s ). 
Pr ".iter. 

Teacher-made hrndouts : (Samples are provided . ) 

- Sample Data Table; (Handout #1); 

- Sample Data Table in Formula Mode; (Handout 7?2). 

Any spreadsheet 5 data base or text program. Spreadsheet or integrated 
programs will allow data nianipulation for f.ture assignments. 



^ime for .';cti vi ty : 

One class period for introduction to data arrays and iabeling (for 
future reference); one to ten class '?riods for stucient input of 
collectec Jata. One c'ass period r analy;'s of student output and 
revir?w. 

reach4 ?-4 "— Prepa rati on : 

Read the documentation that comes with the software you plan to use and 
rjretesi" t'-:^^ progra:n with projerted student input. Prepare the needed 
handouts. 
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-£ Act i y ^ ties : 



introduce data labeling and a"iignnient in arrays through a simple 
1ab experiment, such as "Chahge in Mass:" 

Denionstrate prograni initialization, data entr; an:^ printer control. 
Provide H-^ndout #1 - Sample Data Table and Handouc f/2 - Sample Bate: 
Table in Formula Mode. 

Allow stude;v\ :o v?ork in Ian groups or as indivicual:, depending 
on the numb^; of microcomputers available. 

Students should be encouraged to : se available computers for data 
entry on all future labs. 
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SAMPLE DATA TABLE 



Handout f-i 
Data Table 



NAME 



PERIOD- 
DAT - 



TSis data tcble shows sample ^iass v. 
using V. sirnp : e experiment of .otal ma. , 5 ' 
HpC and a closed cor tainer before ana 
snows the same data table in ft rmula mode 



^ ab on change in rrnss, 
^;srem consisting of i^aCl , 
liiixing. The follovn'ng handout 



4 
5 



17 



B C D 
mi^ A MA TABLE 



0 



mM u HISS QF i MmM m 
m mm ms mm 





mum igi 




CD 


1 






M 


% 


29.57 










20:^7 


M 




%M 


MM 


M 














31.55 


M 


13 . 


31.45 


£1.43 




14 8 


35.12 


»^pv - 1 . 


M 




31.45 


31,45 


.00 


16 ie 




28.&? 


-.02 
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Sr,i--Fl. c TfATA TABLE Ii. FORML'lA MODE Handout ^^2 

Datj; T^ble 

NAME 



PERIUD 

DATE 



Data tat ' ; example in formula moae with i ristrUctions - creation. 

4 3 C D E F 0 II I 

1 ' BDILD k UU nM 

2 

3 "SMffLE Dm CHANGE II HA^ OF k DI^LfED 2M 
4 

5 "TRIAL BEFORE "iiASS 'H^ER "ZWl 

e " i "HIII8G (g) "HlXIsa (g) "HA^ (g) 



7 


1 


.^.17 


^.24 


iD7-B7 


8 


iA7*1 


29.5/ 


28.93 


iD8-68 


9 


@A8*1 


28.67 


28.67 


8D9-W 


10 


IA9+1 


36.02 


36.02 


0D1O-B1O 


11 


lAIO^I 


27.67 


27.64 


fflll-BII 


12 


IA11+1 


31.55 


31,55 


@D12-B12 


13 


iA12*1 


31.45 


31.43 


PD13-B13 


1 4 


1*1 3*1 


35.12 


35.12 


iD14-B1^ 


15 


^AH*1 


31.45 


31.45 


iiNi-; 


16 


IA15*1 


28.69 


28.67 


#D16-B16 



17 
18 

19 "STEPS 

20 1 global Hanual iM) pre?eafcs aut^aeic r&cal'^Hlafeidns. 

21 iA20*1 T3?e cur&sr to header area and en.t.pr title and headings; 
•22 iA21*1 "In cell a7 enter the niaber 1. 

23 «A22*1 "Hove cursor to A8 

24 SA23*1 "Eater the foraula iA7*1 and replicate l/t) through ii6 
^ iA24*1 "Enter the data for the first trial, 

26 IA25>1 "Wove to F7 and en'r- the foraula iS7-B7 

27 IA26*1 "Repi'cate P throup F16 

28 iA27*1 "Enter rsiSii.iag iist." 

29 §*.28*1 "Edit (/E) to aanualiy recalculate date 

30 iA29*1 "Global Foraula (/GF) to shofe- fe;lulas or results 
31 

32 
33 

9i 
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..SAMPLE . ACTIVITY H 
Scientific Vocabulary 



Science - Prysical Science 

GQmputcr Literacy ScLiclsnt Exp8ctatiiOM(s) i 

1.1.4. Selects/Uses written resources 
3.3. A. Values eominunication/informati in 

Irstrdctional Mode : 

Tool /Topic 

Prer equi si {^jj: 

Sc'enee San^ple Activity #2 from tje Resource Unit - Mapping Data or 
soma comparable experience. 

eiass^ ^ om Management : 

This activity requires some student familiarity with the _mi crocomputev. 
Vocabulary puzzl es may be eomplvited _as homework for the full class or 
as review ;^or selected students. I" students are to prepare the r own 
word puzzles, at least.one computer .^hould be available in the class- 
room or other accessible location. 

Mac:^r ;al (s) : 

RicrocompuLer(s) . „. _ .. . 

Print3''\ A print.ennancer utility such as Fancy-Fonts bj, SdftCraft or 

Ni::.£print by Spies Labs i5; beneficial in producing photocopy or 

mimeograph reproduction quality output, 
■^eacher-made handouts: (Samples are provided.) . 

- Intre to Wore ^uzzle? Software*, (Randocit #1); - 

- Sample Gompu :. . -Gei.^rated Cryptogram; _ (Handout #2) , 

•• Sampie Ccmputer-Generat.^d Answers to Cryptogram; (Handout f'S). 
MECC Pozzies and Po<^ters (formerly titled MFCC Teachers' UtiMty Disk). 

1 ime foi' Activity : 

Parts of several class periods to collect vocabulary . for review; On^ _ 
class period ^^cr introduction of .>rd puzzles. Continuing portions. of 
class periods for vocabulary compilation and stu-r^ent-ge ^r^atcd puzzles. 

T,\acher Preparation : 

Read the documehtatibh the^ come? with the ^Qftwareyou plan to use and 
p^^etest tr.i o, /jr?'*: with prdjectec i>tuvent Input. Prepare the needed 

hc::dc :s. 
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S-equencg -g-L Act1^1j:1-es : 



i; Collect vocabulary terms from class activities and enter into data- 
base portion of the MECC program. 



Generate a word puzzle for rev** section vocab ' -ry. Have 

student^ Hefine each tP.r: answer question ; eet to 

deterr ' ds in 1 i sx; 



Sh ' ./y:s how computer-generated puzzles " Encour- 
age ' to maintain their ^-^^ ' vocabulary lis .... '^ned and 
related science/technology re^^ 'ngs and creat - s from 
their da Ldbase, Provide handouts 5 such as: H >itro to 
Mord^HZzles Software; Handout #2 - Sample Co, : .ited 
CryptUyram: and Handout f?3 - Sample Computer-Gt iisv?ers to 
Cryptogram, 
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INTRO TO WORD PUZZlES SO^ThAR^ Hdndout ffi 

Scientific Voeabul ary 



PERiDS 



DATE 



J^lS T-R^£jJ-0N5-F-0[^ FiLE-CHEATJOM : Using MECO ;-u::^]es and Posters - WORD 
SEARCH 

Load the ME'^C Diskette. When the graphic appears, yoi; need to press the 
Space Bar c.o continue to the menu. 

F ^mat '-^ Data Diskette, if you have not already done so. Select number 5 
on the n "^'n menu. 

Select WORD FIND on t. e maiii menu. 

Splect CREATE A FILZ on the submenu, if you do ivjt i-.cciy nave a file. 

Selec "^^RINT A FILE on the submenu, if you have a f i it loaded. You will be 
pronv to insert your data disk and told to select e file :iame. Presslnj 
the eriocr key will display a direc-tory of available file' . 

MECC programs dre entirely menu driven and will proniot vo.; as needed 
throughout the prog'^am. There is no way to by-pasi ■ ■-nus, nor is ''here 
an^ mechanism for using print eniiancement programs or c^^^'v '"jOS utii n .-^ s. 
since MECU runs outside of DOS and requires a wan,; bcot ' ' . 
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SfiMPLE.. COMPUTER-GENERATED 
CRYPTOGRAM 



Hardout -2 

Scientrric Vccabular^ 



NAME 



PERT 00 



DAT:: 



JOBXALIQRHIFITCPtEtZFOBZGUDJNX 
AFPBXftWKIKSCGi SItWrPYkVRSNWQtS 
BBPHOF^NOtHCZRFBUTDA^X IPFdMYtJO 
F WUJUSEE3£^HPTEUYPSYAi UWTQTTSEP 
F I ESPSZUKSA&TtYMXMDRrit^iNXdFEtEQ 
PALRVLZVOVIhONYZAIJBZMMlQMLMZC 
OUETIJCONDENSEI EHi XVkTDEPPAHRDt: 
CKAYEPIPtiSNeEHtMWTFNUiHdSbFi r 
HXOTFREEZ INGWPWMIUURBStT^WRJGE 
ETNGU0TMXKSGYZACHR0MAT0.6RAPHYJ 
FRJORPC YPNOI TCARFEEJF I QRAVBTGO 
NLEOSEQFRZLGILZYAFKPBLJ YWHXHNF 
TEF VDRLI SAUQSUZSMTRGXLFMPTTXTD 
MnYYXTOQGEBTNQYTtDIGIEASV^EHrMW 
SSYJHYLTLMLQEXSARYIOUVVROHWWOA 
TGTUQXWEQAETDnDtRUl^NtWASWXUY i 
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B 
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Z 
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X 
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B 
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V 
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Y 
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s 
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Z 
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U 


N 


c 
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B 


B 


B 


0 


T 
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V 
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E 


Q 




G 




V 
A 


0 


J 


b 


cr 


N 


T 


I 


z 


G 


I 




E 


E 


N 




I 


N 


Q 


T 


X 


Y 


0 


£ 


6 


S 


p 



Can you 
(The 



fir:d the twenty words hidden in tir's puzzle? 
symbols indicate direction of location.) 



CRYSTALLIZATION 

EVAPORATE 

FRACTION 

LIQtJEFY 

FILTER 



INSQLUBLE 
FREEZING 
MIXTURE 
BOIL 



CHBUMATOGRAPHY 



CONDENSE 
PROPERTY 
SOLUBLE 
MELT 



SEPARATION 



PURE 



DISSOLVE 

DISTILL 

DENSITY 



EXPERIMENT 



R = 100 



SAMPLE COMPUTIik'-GENERATED 
ANSWERS TO CRYPTOGRAM 



HandouT. :r3 

Scientific Vocabulary 



NAfl E 

PERIO D 

DATE 
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Words; 



CRYSTALLIZATION 

EVAPORATE 

FRACTION 

LIQUEFY 

FILTER 



;OMATOGRAPHY 
INSOLUBLE 
rREEZING 
MIXTURE 
no I!, 



SEPARATION 
CONDENSE 
PROPERTY 
SOLUBLE 
MELT ' 



EXPERIMENT 

DISSOLVE 

DISTILL 

DENSITY 

PURE 
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SAMPLE ACTIVITIES 
SOCIAL STUDIES 
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SOeiAb STOBIES eoURSE SONTEiiT OBdEeTiVES 



At the intermediate school level two bhe-^ jar courses, The Hawaiian 
Monarchy (Srade 7) and America's Heritage People and Problems (Grade 8} 
are required. The general objectives of zre Secondary Social Studies 
Program are for students, in increasing depth and scope, to: 



2. 



Identify and use historical and social science knowledge and modes of 
inquiry in understanding the historical development of people and 
society; 

Demonstrate skill in identifying and analyzing issues and problems 
concerning people and society. 



3. Demonstrate the ability to use decision-making and problem-solving 
processes as related to issues and problems of people and society. 



Develop attitudes and values based on the use of rational processes in 
problem solving and decision making. 



5. Demonstrate knowledge and understanding that reflect social responsi- 
bility to self and others. 



Of the Social Studies course content objectives del ineated in The 
Foundation Program's Authorized Courses and Code Numbers (1986-1988) for 
the Basic Program, (pages J-6, J-8), six in particular are addressed by the 
fojlowing sample activities. The chart below summarizes the course cohtent 
objectives reinforced by the activities. 



^ urse Content Objectives 



Sample Activities 

#1 #2 #3 #4 



The Hawaiian Monarchy 



3. 



4. 



Identify and describe the development of 
Hawaii ' s social , pol itical and economic insti- 
tutions which evolved in the post-contact period 
(arrival of Europeans , Captain Cook) ^ until the 
overthrow of the monarchy and establishment of a 
Republic. 

identify^ describe and explain the major periods 
and movements in Hawaiian history in the post- 
contact period that influenced the growth and 
development of Hawaii. 

Examine the role of Hawaii 's monarchs in shaping 
and changing Hawaiian government and society. 



America's Heritage, People and Problems 



1. 



Define the concept of rights and freedoms of 
individuals in American society in terms of 
constitutional rights and liberties. 
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Sample Activities 

^1 ^-P 



Identify the major social problems confronting 
American society today; describe and explain some 
probable causes and the effects on the nation and 
its people. 

identify significant personal problems 
confronting oneself today and possibly in the 
future, describe and explain some probable 
causes and effects on the individual presently 
and in the future. 
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SAMPLE ACTIVlTYjl 
Robot Foul -Up 



M ibject : 

Social Studies - Moral Behavior 

Eompater -Li±eracjL Student Expectation(s) : 

2-A-A. Uses computer(topic) in decision making 
3;3;3. Appreciates economic benefits 

3.3.5. Understands effects on ecomonics, politics, crime 
4.1.1. Lists limitations 

^.2.1. Describes how computers assist people 
instructioridl Mode : 



Topic 
Prerequi siJe(s) : 

Entry Level Sample Activity #2 from the Grade 7-8 Guide - Robotics 
(pages 4i-4E). 

£1 ass room Management : 

No classroom microcomputer is needed. Students can discuss the issi^ 
as a class and work in teams of three to four to "resolve" the problen. 

Material (s) : 

Handout with the backgrouna information on ''Robot roul-Up." (A copy is 
provided. ) 

Time for Activity : 

0ne class period. 

Teacher Preparation : 

Prepare the handout for student use. Be prepared to discuss the 
overall goal(s) and student expectation(s) of this activity. 

Sequence of Activities : 

1. Discuss the increasing use of robots within industry and in the 
home. Have students discuss people's emerging relationship with 
machi nes . 

2. Clarify the terms, liable and malfunction. 

3. Distribute the handout entitled, "Robot Foul-Up." Have the class 
read it. 
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With one student . recording notes on the chalkboard, have tlie class 
summarize the main issues of the problem. 

Divide students . into, teams .of three or four to plan their course of 
action in. advising the family of _ the deceased as to whom they 
should hold responsible for the loss of life. 

a. Teams should organize. themselves into the roles of leading 
attorney, legal consul tant(s) and recorder. 

b. Each .team should present to the class its decision and ration- 
ale for such a decision. 
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ROBOT FOUL-UP BAeKGROUND 
INFORMATiON 



Handout 
Page 1 of 2 
Robot Foul -Up 



Robot Foul-Up 
Story* 

An attorney in Computervjl 1e has been p] aced in a difficult and confusing 
position. Recently^ at rheGmord Motor Company, a robot "killed" a worker. 
Obviously^ the robot did not consciously kill the worker. However, che 
worker's family wants to file a law suit. They have requested an attorney 
to help determine who should be held responsible. 

Gmord Motors has maintained it should not be held responsible for the 
worker's death. Accidents happen on an assembly line. In the past, 
mishandled machinery resulted in accidents or deaths. Morking can be 
dangerous. Gmord also maintains that it should not be held responsible for 
an accident which involves a robot. The robot was purchased to do a 
particular job, and somehow it mal fuctioned. Perhaps the manufacturer of 
the macl.ine. Champ Robots, should be held responsible. 

Representat""'ves from the Champ Company maintain that the manufacturiBr 
should not be held responsible for the accident. They state that the robot 
malfuctioned: something that any machine, even a thinking or programmable 
one can do. The Champ representatives insist that Gmord should have 
monitored the machine more closely. 



The responsibility for the accident may not solely rest on companies. 
Perhaps individuals should be held responsible for the death of the worker. 
Mr. Willy designed the robot which malfunctioned. Obviously, the robot was 
not designed to kill anyone. It was designed to do a particular job. 
Apparently there was some flaw in the design. Hcwever. Mr. Milly could__not 
know about this flaw until the rriachine was used for a period of time. Mr 
Willy has maintained that he is always trying to improve his designs. 
Hov/ever, scientists must discover how their creations function in the 
workplace before they can sell them to the public or large companies. 

Mr. Sample of Service Ltd. , an organization tnat services robots, 
maintained that his company should not be held responsible for the death of 
the worker. Although they service robots, there apparently was no way they 
could predict that the robot would malfunction and tragically take a 
person's life. The v?orkers at Service Ltd. cannot read the minds of 
designers or robots! 

The attorney has called you to help him advise the family of the deceased 
as to whom they should sue. 



Questions and Issues to Consider: 



1. Whom do you think the family should sue?^^ ^ write a paper 

which states who should be held responsible and, ul timately, who should 
be sued. You must present arguments to substantiate your opinion. Be 
sure to give reasons why the other parties should not be sued. After 
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Hchaout 
Page 2 of 2 
Robot Foul -Up 



you finish Kriting your paper, present your reasons to ■)thers v/ithin 
your class; Be prepared for a lively debate! 

2. Who are some possible defendants in the case? 

3. What ^re the position? of each defendant: 

4. What should be -ione in a factory or by a L^esigner to ensure tive safe 
use of a robot? 



5. It is now 2210. Robots are conscious of their existence. Imagine that 
a i^obot kil led someone. What should be the punishment? Would the 
punishment in 2210 be different than the punisi.ment in the 1980's? 
Elaborate on your response. 



^Frbm Computer Ethics by Dr; Thomas H. Kemnitz and Philip F. Vincent, 
p a g e s 1 7 - 1 9 ; c 0 p y r 1 g h t ( c ) 1985 by Trillium Press, New York, New York. 
Reproduced with permiss'jn. 
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rjMPLE ACTIVITY . 
Develbpirig a Database for Hawaiian Hbnarchs 



Subject : 

Social Studies - Hawaiian Studies 
Computer Literacy St udent Expectation(s ) : 



1. 


2. 


4. 


Recognizes CDmputer processes 


1. 


5. 


1. 


Seeks work/play wi th computer 


1. 


5. 


(- • 


Uses positive affect words 


2. 


1. 


1. 


Uses computer in decision making 


2. 


i. 


4. 


Assists in problem solving/decision making 


3. 


2. 


1. 


identifies appl i cations 


3. 


3. 


1. 


Values ef"^ieient information proeessing 


3. 


3. 


4. 


Va 1 ues eommun i ca t i on/ i n f o rma t i on 


3. 


3, 


R. 


Identifies applications of computer s.:ienee 


4. 


1. 


1. 


Lists 1 imitations 


4. 


2. 


1. 


Describes how computers assist people 



Instructional Mode : 

Tool /Topic 
PrereQuisite(s} : 

Students should be "Familiar with the operation of the microcomputer and 
be able to use the. keyboard comfortably . They should be currently 
studying the Hawaiian Monarchies in Hawaiian Studies « 

Glassroom Management : 

For the classroom demonstration one microcomputer with a 1 arge. moni tor 
or two should be used. If owo or four microcomputers are available, 
pairs of students can use them Gn_a rotational basis. Refer to the 
Activity Guidelines in the Grade 7-^8 Guide, (pages 35-36), for further 
detai Is. 

M at3rial (s) : 

Micrdcdmputers with two disk drives each. 

PFS: File or some other program for storing and retrieving data. 
Program user manual. _._ _ 

Teacher-made.datcbase. file for. student entries. (Refer to.the format 
for Sample Data File, Hawaiian Monarchs Database, following this 
activity.) 

Resources for reference or text, such as: 

- Hawaii's Royal History by H. Wong and R. K. Carey; 

- HAWAII - Our IslancTState by N. W. Potter, L. M. Kasdon and D. 
Hazarria. 




Time for Activity : 



One week or. so, depending on the number of available ini crocomputers . 
One. period is heeded for demohstratioh, di scussi on . and planning of 
activity. Two days. are best fo> reseaixli in the. library and data entry 
Qn the computers. ..One day is heeded for completing reports, aho the 
fihal day is for class d^'scussion and sharing results. 

Teacher Preparation : 

Spend. a few hours experimenting with the program^.to. become _ fami 1 i ar 
V7ith_its operation and documentation. Use the DESIGN function to build 
a file for data on the_ Hawa i i an monarchs , . accordi ng to a format similar 
to the one in the sample data file following this activity. 

Add a form to the file for each monarch, filling in only the monarch's 
name. After . students have entered the data on their data disks, be 
sure to combine their.disks into one master disk for the classroom 
database using the E0PY function. 

Sequence of Activities : 

1. Pose the problem of _ determining why. some bf_the Hawaiian monarchs 
we^e more successful rulers.than others* After eliciting 
hypotheses about the possible reasons, introduce . the _idea of 
creating a computerized database of key information for each 
monarch. 

2. Review with the class. the terms "database" and "ihformatibh 
retrieval." .Distinguish the terms field , record and f i 1 e in a 
database, using analogies. 

3. Have students work in pairs (mostly), assigning one monarch to 
each. 

4. Demonstrate PFS: . Fi 1 e . (or similar software) and the procedure the 
students wil 1 fol low. in searching, updating, sorting and printing 
out the monarch database. Show how and. When to use both the 
program disk and the monarch database aisk. Clarify procedures 
for continuing a search or returning to the main menu. 

a. Run through the specifics of retrieving one .monarch such 
Lunalilbi and updating the. record by inserting data i!i one 
fieldj Years of the Monarchy. 

b. Clarify the need for entering the full field for numeric 
entries-, such as the. years (NNNN-NNNN): . 1873-1874. This is 
known as fixed-length data and is especially important for 
comparison pu)\noseSv 



c. Show how the PRINT function and SORT .selection .work. Remind . .. 
students to always check the printer before printing to see if 
it is on arid the paper is properly loaded. 
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Allow students time to research the needed data, for their monarch 
from the school library or ciissroom reference books. Included in 
their findings should be their monarch's streiigths and weaknesses 
as a ruler and the major events during hi s/hier mdnarchy . Discuss 
possible entries in these areas. When ready, have them enter the 
data on the database. Signing up for computer time should be a 
prerequisite for using the equipment. 

After students have entered their data on their database di$k^ 
compile all data forms on the master database disk and provide 
copies of this updated disk to all teams. Have students sort the 
file by categories to examine differences and similarities among 
the monarchs. These comparisons will help students _test the 
validity of their hypotheses about the more successful rulers. 
Each pair or team of students must prepare a report that supports 
their hypothesis based on data from the Hawaiian Monarchs Database. 

Have students present their reports to the class. Allow responses 
froHi other students. Discuss the kinds of ihformatibn.they might 
add to the database to shed more light oh the issue. Soon _the 
database will have grown Until there are substantial data for other 
investigations iSJch as: What were the_ major factors that 
contributed to tire end of the Hawaiian Monarchies? 

Introducing the class to a word processor at this time would be 
diPP^opridite for facilitating report-writing and for increasing 
computer literacy. Refer to Language Arts Sample Activity #1 frdmi 
the Grade 7-8 Guide - Beginning Use of Word Processor, (pages 57- 
60). 
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DATABASE 



Handout 

Hawai ian Monarclis 



SAMPLE DATA FILE 
HAWAIIAN MONARCHS DATABASE 

Monarch: 

Years of the Monarchy (NNNN-NNNN): 

Parents: 

Offspring: 

Relationship with the Maweiian People: 
Strong Points as a Ruler: 
Weak Points as a Ruler: 
Contributions to Hawaii: 
Major Events: 
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SAMPLE ACTIVITY rf3 
Top SGc;^et In roriiiat ion 



Subject: 

Social Studies - Moral Behavior 

Computer Literacy Student Exp ectati on (s ) : 

Uses computeiv (topic) in decision fnaking 
3.3»5, Understands effects on econoinics, politics, ciiiiic 
4»1.1. Lists limitations 

5. 1.2. Identifies national /interndtionc 1 caix^er:. 
Instructional Mode: 



Topic 
Prere^ui s i te ( s ) : 

Social Studies Sample Activity ftl from the Grade 7-8 Guio - Coniputer 
Crime (pages 93-94) or some comparable experience. 

Classroom Management : 

No classroom microcomjuter is needed. Stijdents can discuss the issue 
as a class and work in teaitis of three four to resolve the problem. 

Mate; 'ial s : 

Handout with the background information on ''Top Sec^-^et Ir^fdriiiation . " (A 
copy is provided, } 

Time for Activity : 

Two class periods. 



Te^her^ Prep a-ra^i on : 



Prepare the handout for student use. Be prepared to discuss the 
overall goal(s) and student expectatldn(s) of this activity. 

S equence of Activities : 

1. Ask students to name any Incidents they have recc My read eb'?'j^ or 

heard on the news in v/hich an individual c^rpjto/ -user criminally br^oke 
into a larger computer system. Ref^r to any related news articles 
previously brought to class. 

2: na;;e students discuss whether there is ever any moral justification 
for a criminal act. Does the end ever justify the means? 



3. Clarify the terms modem, hacker^ biological warfare, Pot, 
illegal search and seizure, data files, absolutism, moral 
relativism. 

4. Distribute the handout entitled, ''Top Secret Information." Have 
the class read it. 

5. With one student recording notes on the chalkboard, have the class 
summarize the main issues of the problem. 

6. Divide students into teams of three or four to plan their advice 
for the Superintendent of Sciiools, regarding his/her course of 
action. Prepare hi s/her speech to the School Boa rd, in which 
he/she explains the issues and proposes a plan of action for the 
school system. As the Superintendent 's job is "on the 1 ine," he/ 
she must be absolutely clear and decisive enough to carry the 
meeting. 

a. Teams should organize themselves into the roles of leading 
attorney, legal consul tant(s) and recorder or speech writer. 

b. Each team should present to the class its advice to the 
Superintendent and share its prepared speech for him. 
Rationale for the team's advice should be included. 

7. Have the class discuss the follow-up qU3stions found on the 
handout. 
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^OP SECRET BACKGROUND 
INFORMATION 



HahdoUt 

Page.l of 3. 

Top Secret Informatibh 



Top Secret Ihformatioh Story* 



Entry Mission High School _is in turmoil this week. Oh Monday mbrhihg at 
6:_00_a,m. , agents of the Federal .Bureau of Investigation raided the hoUses 
of six members of ttie computer club. The agents had warrants_that allowed 
them to search. the fami y homes of the six, and confiscate all computer 
equipment, including any modems. or other equipment used in the transmission 
of data over telephone lines. In three eases, they even took the 
telephones. 

The_G-meh were at the school when the principal and administrative staff 
arrived in the mdrriihg. .Again, they had warrants issued by. the Federal 
judge. They went directly to the computer room and took all the equipment - 
plus both. the filing cabinets in the room. All the computer classes had to 
be cancelled. 

The FBI issued a statement that the studehts were hackers who had breached 
tlie computer system of the Biological Warfare Lab in Deadman*s Spore, 
Cblbradb. They had used a sophisticated testing system to try different 
passwbrds until, after nearly 900,000 tries, one finally worked. 

The passwbrd they hit upbh was that of a senibr government scientist , and 
they were able tb gain access tb a highly classified experiment. One drop 
of fluid Under develbpmeht placed in the_Ehtry Mission Water System would 
be enough tb kill the entire town - painfully. *'These kids had the_ . 
technblbgy tb becbmemass murderers bn the scalebf Pbl Pbt^" the FBI 
spbkern'^rsbh said, Nbt only were they able to find. their way _ into _ the data 
files 5 but they altered the data ^ thereby potentially destroying millions 
of dbllars wbrth bf research. Scientists wbrkihg on an antidote had to 
abandbh their wbrk tb uhdb the damage the studehts had wrought in the data 
files. 

At a Department of Justice news conference* Assistant Attorney General Rbd 
Sterne said that the gbvernment wbuld prbsecute the high schbbl studehts 
under the natibnal Security Act for breach_bf classified data and would, 
mbvebveri sue them arid their families for $500^000 each fbr damages 
suffered by the American people. 

The Center for the Defense of Humankind Against Biblbgical Weapbhs has 
prpclaimed that the students are herbs in the struggle against biblbgical 
warfare. They have offered their lawyers tb defend the students * if the 
students will prepare a pamphlet explaining how they penetrated the 
computer at Deadman's Spbre« Rbse Flbwer^ Directbr bf the Cehteri said^ 
"Me jv'dnt_tb_make_ it possible for every Ibver bf humanity tb dv^fehd bur 
species againstthese barbarous weapons. These children have taken the 
only practical zteps American citizens have ever managed to disrupt the 
development of these inhuman weapons. Me owe them everything we have." 
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The affair has given rise to serious differenc at the White household. 
The parents have written to the President of the United States, apologizing 
for the actions of their son. Mr. W new an executive at an aerospace 

research facility, was an officer who was thrice wounded in Vietnam. He 
has told his son, "I wi 11 kick you right out of this house forever if you 
hove anything to do with that Commie center." Chip White has vowed that if 
the government prosecutes him, "It'll be war, and I'll do that pamphlet 
myself if nobody' 11 do it with me." 

At the Merski household, other problems have arisen. Mr. Merski is an 
accountant who uses his computer to keep his clients' tax records. Most 
nights be brings home some work, and the night before the raid had been ho 
exception. Among the records confiscated by the G-men were those of 
Charlie's Cash and Carry Beer Depot and Sam's Muffler and Tailpipe 
Hospital. Both clients and Mr. Merski have brought suit, against the 
government for illegal search and seizure of property. Mr. Morskii 
moreover, is suing for $25,000 a day in damages for holding a computer that 
is essential to his business. The spokesperson for the FBI said of Mr. 
Merski, "He should not have jeopordized his computer by allowing its use in 
illegal espionage activities." 

The PTA and the School Board are also considering suing the Governrrient to 
gain return of the school's computers. They claim that the rights of 
students are being violated by interruption of the curricula The FBI 
spokesperson said that the school^s computers had frequently been used to 
gain access illegally to other computers, and that they had evidence which 
tended to show that illegal entry was a main activity of the computer club. 
The Assistant Attorney General hinted that the teachers who used the room 
would be prosecuted not only for ill^g^il .entry, but also for violation of 
the copyright law for the illegal copying of soft^^ Also 
under consideration are charges for corrupting the morals of young people 
by teaching the means to gain illegal entry - and encouraging them in the 
activity. "Until the administration and the School Board get that school 
under control, there is no question of returning any equipment," the 
Assistant Attorney General said. "Ultimately, this is a community crime, 
and everyone will suffer the consequences,'' he^^ pressed on the 

question of innocent students being denied instruction. 

QUESTIONS 

1. What did the compute r cldb's members do to the data files of the 
Biological Warfare tab in Beadman's Spore? 

2. How did the government react? 

3. What, would the Center for the Defense of Humankind do with the 
pamphlot? 

4. What /night be the effect on America's sytem of keeping information 
confidential if such a pamphlet were published? 
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5; Are there some military issues ~ like chemical warfare - which require 
absolute ethical reactions? Explain fully. 

6. Is it ever permissible to combat unethical institutions by illegal 
means? What is the difference between the terms ethical and legal? 
Evaluate the term, "relative guilt." 



i 



*From Eomputer Ethics by Dr. Thomas M. Kemnitz and Philip F. Vincent, 
pages 54-58; copyright (c) 1985 by Trilluim Press, New York, New York. 
Reproduced with permission. 
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SAMPLE AeTiVHY #4 
Self-Assessment 



S-object : 

Social Studies - Self Concept 
eompater Literacy Student Expv9ctation(s)- : 

1.1.1. Recognizes computer instructions 

1.1.2. Reads instructions, keyboards, output 
I.5.2. Uses positive affect words 

3.2.1. Identifies applications 

3.3.6. Identifies appl icationi. of computer science 



Students should have had previous experience with loading/booting 
programs. 

Classroom Managemen t : 

Students should initially work alone. 

Materia! (s) : 

Microcomputers with one disk drive each and printer. 
Software - Mind Prober by Human Edge Software. 

Handouts: (Samples are provided.) 

- Self-Assessment Worksheet; (Handout #1); 

- List of Behavioral Adjectives; (Handout #2); 

- Definitions of Behavioral Adjectives; (Handout #3). 

Readings on personality and assessment from text: 



- TJie£yj:1e of Lif^ (chapters 5-7); 

- Sel f- yid- Eersona Ti ty (chapter 11); 

- The ^Mijid Test by Aero, et al ; 

- M^ijfid-Prober handbook, James H. Johnson, Ph.D., et al; 
Time for Activity : 

A one to two-week period,- depending on the number of computers and 
software packages available^ 




Tool/Tutor 





Ragland and Saxon - Unit 2; 



Teach er— P^parati on : 



Spend an hour or so experimenting with the program. Prepare the 
handouts for student use. 



Sequen ce- of Activities : 

1. Explain to students that they will do a computer self-assessment 
based on whether or not they agree or disagree with 6^ adjectives 
which describe their behavior. 



2. en a worksheet in advance and a list of the words and defini- 
tions, have students go through the checklist and make their 
selections. See the sample handouts provided. 

3. Have students enter their choices on the computer when the computer 
is available. Afterthe assessment is completed ^ students should 
select "Make a Report" from the main menU arid send the report to 
the pririter* accdrdirig to iristrUctioris ori the mbriitbr. 

4. Have students file their reports which they should keep cbrifideri- 
tial. Students who do riot feel threatened by the results of their 
reports have the optiori to ask a frierid to ruri the same program, 
using the same list of adjectives. 

5. As a follow-up, assign students to write a paper cdmmeritirig dri 
areas of the report that they feel accurately describe their 
persorialities or do not give a true picture of themselves. 
Students might be asked to respdrid td questidris^ such as: 

a. What adolescent personality type do ydu see iri ydur repdrt? 
(See page 168 in Invitation td Psychdldgy .) 

b. To what extent do you think the remarks in the report reflect 
the influence of your family? Your pets? Others? 

c. Do you think other people see you the same way? Why? Why riot? 

d. According to the report, where do you fit irito Lawrerice 
Konlberg's "Stpges of Moral Develdprnent"? (See pages 161-163 iri 
ImLi-tati-cm t& Psychology ) 

e. What areas in the report do you think you need to improve upori? 

6. As a follow-up, students can be assigned to make a Me-Puzzle^ a 
real jigsaw puzzle featuring drawingsand magazine cut-outs that 
reveal different aspects of their personal i ties as they see 
themselves. (This is one way to provide opportunities for studerits 
to use art in their work.) 
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Handout #1 

Self-Assessment 

NAME 



PERlda 
DATE— 



1. Go through tlie fol lowing 1 ist of adjecti ves - descripti ve words - and 
mark whether you AGREE or DISAGREE ..'ith each term, if it were used to 
describe you* 

2. After making your responses on paper, load Mind Prober into a computer 
(Apple He). Select "Assessing A New Subject" or "New Assessment" from 
the main options menu. Run through the word list, transferring your 
choices from the list in Handout #2 to the screen. 



Follow all instructions from the screen. If a printer is attached to 
the computer, make a hard copy of the assessment. If there is no 
printer, select "screen" to display your results. Your assessment can 
be saved to a data disk and printed later on. 

3. File your assessment report in your folder. Select one of the major 
assessment categories from the print out, and write a short paper 
discussing what the computer hps said about you. You may agree or 
disagree with the assessment. §e sure to give examples from your life 
to support the assessment or examples to disprove it, if you disagree 
with the results. REMEMBER, however, the computer only responds to 
v/hat you input. 

4. To help you with the assessment, a word list containing the adjectv/es 
is found in Handout #3. Refer to it if you are not sure of a 
definition. 



SELF-ASSESSMENT 
WORKSHEET 
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WORD List OF BEHAVIORAL 
ADJECTIVES 

BEHAVIORAL ADJECTIVES 



Handout #2 
Self-Assessment 



SCREEN #1 


AGREE 


DISAGREE 


SCREEN #4 


AGREE - -DISAGREE- 


Talkative 






Self-blaming 


__ _. . __. 


- - - 


- Egc^ti-stic 






Precise 






Emphathetic 






Guarded 






Apprehensive 






Carefree 






Unconventional 






Dependent 






Kind 






Comforting 






Rigid 






Affiliative 






I^npatient^ — - - 






Ambitious 






Sympathetic 




Status-conscious 






- 4^eser-ve4 


-h 

— - 


Humble 






SCREEN #2 H 






bCREEN #5 






Adventuresome 




! 


Accurate 






Uncaring 







Defensive 






Quiet 




; Joking 




Sarcastic 




; Defenseless 




Concerned 




1 Consol ing ! 




Distc.^t 




t Hospitable ! 




Competitive 


i Goal -oriented i 




Apologetic 


' ! Seeks attention 




— ^Hit gai ng 


! Obedient 




Imiepemteftt^ 


' Responsible 




SCREEN #3 


, SCREEN #6 




— Sensitive 1 


- Wary 




Meek — ^ 


Playful 





Meticulous — ' | Trusting 

^ uspicious j ' Protective 



— run-ioving 

— Help-seeking 


Loya 1 
striving 


— Charitable 


See ks^ -recQ^m-t^i ofi 


Neighborly 




Yieldi4^ — 






Achieviag 






] — Tidy 


* ■ ■ 

-i 


Approval -seeking 






j — decretive 










SCREEN #7 


1- . 

! 








— Pleasure Seeking 












— Insecure — 












— individual istic — 












— arcompl ishinq 












— Socially striving 
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DEFINITIONS OF BEHAVIORAL Handout #3 

ADJECTIVES Page 1 of 4 

Self -Assessment 

BEHAVIORAL ADdEETIVES 

^tdjectjve Definition 

accomplishing successful, to bring to completion 

accurate correct, clear-cut, beyond doubt 

achieving accomplishing, persevering, striving 

active energetic, lively, dynamic 

adaptive able to adjust, fits in, flexible 

adventuresome daring, willing to take chances 

affiliative associated, connected 

ambitious enterprising, striving, eager 

apologetic sorry, regretful, makes excuses 

apprehensive fearful, worried, afraid 

approval-seeking wanting acceptance and praise 

carefree free of worry or responsibilities 

charitable generous, kind, giving 

comforting soothing, relieved, consoling 

competitive seeking to win, ambitious, achieving 

concerned aware, caring, interested 

conservative moderate, prudent, cautious 

cdhsdlihg solace, to cheer up 

cultured refinement, gentility, taste 

deep profound, intense, wise 

defenseless unguarded, unprotected, needing shelter 

defensive protective^ shielded, careful 

dependent needing aid or assistance 

distant remote , inaccessible, removed 



Handout #3 
Page 2 of 4 
Self-Assessment 

Adj-ecti V£ Def ini tioa 

educated knowledgeable, informed, cultured 

egoti Stic self -centered, indi vidua 1 isti c 

empathetic aware of another, compassionate 

envious resentment, discontent, jealous 

fun-loving playful, carefree, spontaneous 

goal-oriented seeking success and achievement 

good natured amicable, pleasant, happy 

guarded kept safe, protected, watched over 

hard working eager, responsible, go-getter 

help-seeking looking for assistance or comfort 

hospitable welcoming, warm, receptive 
humble reserved, self-conscious, modest 

idealistic daydreamer, imaginative, visionary 

impatient excitable, unable to wait 

independent self-reliant, autonomous 

individual 1 stic one-of-a-kind, independent 

innovative creative, new, original 

insecure inadequate, unsure, shaky 

intellectual rational, smart, quick-witted 

jealous envious, vigilant, fearful 

joking witty, wisecracking, jesting 

kind gentle, considerate, warmhearted 

liberal tolerant, generous, unrestrained 

likeable pleasant, enjoyable, attractive 

loving affectionate, devoted, caring 
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loyal 
meek 

meticulous 

neighborly 

nurturing 

obedient 

open minded 

optimistic 

outgoing 

passive 

pessimistic 

playful 

pleasure-seeki ng 

precise 

protective 

quick thinking 

quiet 

rel igious 

reserved 

responsibl e 

rigid 

sarcastic 

secretive 

seeks attention 

seeks recognition 



Handout #3 
Page 3 of 4 
Self-Assessment 

Def i ni ti o n 

steadfast, faithful, devoted 
humble, submissive 
extremely careful, scrupulous 
friendly, amicable, familiar 
nourishing, supporting, fostering 
complaint, amenable, dutiful 
aware, unbiased, receptive 
hopeful, positive, enthusiastic 
sociable, friendly 
submissive, compl iant, inactive 
gloomy, negative, depressed 
impish, mischievouSj frivolous 
seeking gratification or delight 
clearly defined, exact 
defended, guarded, careful 
bright, perceptive, alert 
still, silent, not talkative 
pious, scrupulous, devout 
restrained, self-controlled, shy 
accountable, trustworthy 
stiff, uncnanging, inflexible 
joking in a biting or cynical way 
covert, underhanded, concealed 
wanting to be noticed 
wanting to be praised 



Handout #3. 
Page 4 of 4 
Self-Assessmeht 



Adjective 


Definition 


self-blaming 


guilt, fault, finding 


sensitive 


perceptive, tdUchys nervous 


serious 


grave, earnestj weighty 


silly 


lacking good senses frivdldUs 


sincere 


true^ honest, natural 


socially striving 


seeking respectability 


status-conscious 


attentive to pdsitidh and wealth 


striving 


cdhtehdihgi exerting effdrt 


suspicious 


ddubtful ^ distrust^ uncertainty 


sj^mpathetic 


comforting i understanding 


talkative 


chatty^ always speaking 


tidj? 


neati orderly, clean 


trusting 


confident, committed 


iinpa ri no 


Irif^krihci in wpi rrti +"8 nr c vrtlh Ha/ 

ICIL>rv.lll^ III wailllLII Ul OjrIlllJQLl Ijr 


unconventional 


unusual, not the ndrmi rebel lidUs 


vi rtuous 


pure, moral, goodness 


warm 


friendly, sincere, cordial 


wary 


cautious, watchful i on guard 


yielding 


deferring, relenting, gives in 
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E,\mTORy. COMPUTED LITERfiCy. SOFTWM LIST 
[nteriiiediate School Level 



T-; 4-1 A 

Mile 


brade(s] 




Hardware 


Use 


Cost Pub 


1 • - 1 — 

lishei 


Ap^le Presents hfi^ 


4-12 


Ann 

ftPP 




T . . 1 . . ..J . . . 1 1 . . . . 1 . . rt , . . 

Ifitroduction to Coo^puter 


^ 


APP 


AppleWorks 


M2 


aPP 




integrated Spd, WdPr, DB 


$250.00 


4 rv h 

APP 


AppleHriter 


M2 


An n 

APP 




Word Processifig 


vi/iQ or 


Ann 


bank Street Writer, Speller 


4-12 


Ann 
APP, 


TDM rCA 

IBM, Cd^ 


Word Processing 


$70-J95 


A A 1 1 

SCH 


Chipwits 


M2 


Ann 
APP 




Programming/Problem Solv. 
Problem Solving 


$ 39.95 


A A 

BRP 


Classification 




ADD ■ 

ArP, 


TDM 

iDrl 


S. 36.00 


MEC 


tomputer Discovery: ft Coiiip. Lit. Prog. hi2 


Ann 

APP, 


TnM Tnc 

IBM, m 


Compyter Literacy 


A A A A A A 

5200.00 


AAA 

SPA 


eatj Paste 


4-12 


Ann 

APP, 


C64 


Word Processing 


$ 50.00 


ELA 


Earth S Life Science (Sci. Vol, 3) 


M2 


ftp? 




Problem Solving 


$ 39.00 


HEC 


Enchanter 


6-12 


ADD - 

AFF, 




Problem Solving, Game 


A AA AT 

J 39.95 


INF 


Easy Graph 


4-9 


ADD ■ 
APP, 


IBM, Ld4 


Graphing 


I*! -4 A AT 

$ 49.95 


AHA 

GRO 


Electronic Spreadsheet 


7-12 


Am 

APP, 


T DM 

IBM 


C - - J ^ 1 J. 

Spreadsheet , 


/*• -A A A A 

J 49.00 


MEC 


Experiencing Procedures 


6-9 


Ann - 

APP, 


IBM 


Pre-Programming 


$ 36.00 


MEC 


Flight Siffialator 


7-12 


Im 




Simulation 


5 34.50 


MCP 


Friendly Filer 


■ 4-9 


ADD- 

Hrr, 


TDM 

iDri 


n--s4--^ D>i/<>^ 

Data Base 


^ on AT 

: 39.95 


GRO 


Fun House Maze: Strats; in ^rob; Solv; 4-12 


Ann 
APP 




Problem Solving, Game 


f"" r A AA 

^ 59.00 


SUN 


Gears . . . 


7-12 


ADD- 

Hrr, 


TDM 


Problem Solving 


(!" cn no 

1 59.00 


n 1 M 

sui^ 


Gertrude's Puzzles 


3-9 


ADD 
Hrr 




FroDlem bolving, Game 


J» 44.95 


TLC 


Hooieword 


4-12 


ADD 
Hrr 




111 1^ 7*1 1 ) lA y% '/S /' -- iA M 

MorQ proce 


1 69.95 


SOL 


In Seereh of the Most lazing Things 


4-9 


ADr - 
APP, 


TDM- rc!\ 

IBM, 154 


Problem Solving, Game 


$ 39.95 


SSC 


King's Rale: Mathematics h Discovery 


6-12 


ADD- 


IDM- PC/1- TDC 


Problem Solving 


$ 59.00 


m 


Know yoyr Apple 


2-12 


ADD 
APP 




Keyboard Familiarity 


$ 39.95 


MSE 


KoalaPad Toach Tablet 


K-12 


ADD- 
APP, 


tbM 


Graphics 


$149.95 


KOA 


Laboratory in Cognition & Perception 


7-12 


APP 




Problem Solving/Psych 


$140.00 


COM 


Logo Programs 


U2 


IBM 




Programming 


1125.00 


IBM 


Logo Programs 


K-12 


APP 




Programming 


j80-$150 APP 


boops 


6-9 


APP, 


IBM 


BASIC Programming 


S 36.00 


MEC 


Lotus 1-2-3, Version \h 


7-12 


IBM 




Integrated Spd, MdPr, DB 
Key boarding 


$ 99.00 


LOT 


RasterType 


2-12 


APP, 


IBM 


$ 39.95 
$ 65.00 


K12 


Magic Slate 


4-12 


APP 




Mord Processing 


SOI^ 



Title 



Cost Publisher 
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Riiro Discovery 


y 


A?P 


— 


1 M .... 1 - Tl - — 1 I— r- • 1 i-i- - ■ % ■ 1 

hicrotype, The l^onderful World ol 


' PiS 4-8 


.■^PP, 


IBR, C64 


Microzine 




flPP 




HiinKeh.word Processor 




APP 


— 


Hind Prober 


7-12 


APP, 


m 


Mi rid Puzzles 


6-9 


fiPP 





Modeling 


'1-9 


m, 


IBH 


Moptown Hotel 


4-12 


m 




fliiltiplan 


7-12 


fipp, 


IBM, C64 


Paperclip - Professional Word Processor 1-u 


m, 


C64 


PC Paint. Plus 


¥U 


m 





PFS: FILE 


I'll 


APP, 


IBM, C64, TRS 
IBM, C64, TRS 


PFS: GRf H 


i-il 


m. 


PFS: REPORT 


7-12 




IBM, C64, TRS 
IBM 


PFS:. BITE 


7-12 


i, 


Print Master 


4-12 


IBM 




Problen, Solving Strategies 


4=9 






Prccessiig Words 


6=9. 


m, 


IBM 


Puzzles and Posters 


1-12 


APP, 


IBM, C64, IRS 


Robot Probe. 


3-12 


TRS 




Reeky 's Boots 


3-12 


m 




Snooper. Troops Series 


4-12 


APP, 


IBM 


Suler.Gais 


6-12 


m, 


C64 


Story Tree 


4-12 


m, 


IBM 


Survival Matli 


6=12 


m, 


IBM, TRS 


Superscripsit 


4-12 


TRS 




Tsasers by lobbs 


4-12 


APP, 


IBM 


The Factory 


3-12 


APP 




The Glass Copter 


6-9 


APP, 


IBM 


The Incredible Laboratory 


:-i2 


APP 




The Newsroom 


6-12 


APP, 


IBM 


The Pond 


3-12 


APP, 


IBM 


The Print Shop 


4-12 


APP, 


C64 


The Right Turn 


7-12 


APP, 


C64 


MordProof 


4-12 


IBM 




M I 


6-12 


APP, 


IBM 



Computer. Literacy 



M Magazine 
iord. Processing 
problem Solving/Psyeli 



Spreadsheet 
^recess 
ics 

Dala. Manager 
Graph Generator 
.Report Generator 
iord. Proc 
Graphics, 
^roble 
liord.P 
Practi 
Proble 
Logic 
Gie. 

Gaoies 

Pidblem Solving, Games 
I Solving 
rogramniing 
iSol 
Joyriialisiii 



Problem solving. Games 
icessing 



li 

5 39.95 SWP 

sen 
MIL 

$49.95 HES 

m m 

j 36:60 MEC 

$39;95 ItC 

595-1195 MCP 

S 59-.95 BIN 

y%M m 

$125;00 SPC 

$140 00 SPC 

J125;00 SPC 

5 59!95 iE 

H8.00 ItC 

$36.06 MEC 

$59.00 MEC 

$ 49.00 SOI 

$49.95 ILC 

$ 44.95 SSC 

$ 40.09 EPf 

$ 59.95 SCR 

$.49.00 SM 

$199.00 RAe 

$49.0[ SUtl 

1 49.00 SON 

$ 36.00 MEC 

$ 49.00 m 

$45.95 SPB 

$ 49.00 SUN 

$ 49.95 BRO 

$ 59.00 SUN 

$ 60.00 IBM 

$ 39.95 INF 



PUBLISHER CODES 



CODE 



PUBLISHER 



ADDRESS 



APP APPLE COMPUTER, INC. 

BER BERtAMAX (EISI) 

BIN BATTERIES INCLUDED 

BRO BRODERBUND software 

BRP BRAINPOWER, INC. 

CON CONDUIT SOFTWARE 

eSi COUNTERPOINT SOFTWARE 

ELA ELECTRONIC ARTS 

EPY EPYX computer SOFTWARE 

EWS EDU-WARE SERVICES, INC. 

GRO GROLIER ELC. PUBL. 

HES HUMAN EDGE SOFTWARE 

IBM IBM CORP. 

INF INFOCdM SOFTWARE 

LOA KOALA TECHNOLOGY CORP. 

LOT LOTUS DEVELOPMENT CORP. 

K12 K-12 MICROMEDIA 

MCP MICROSOFT CONSUMER PROD. 

MEC MECC 

MIL MILLIKIN PUBLISHING CO. 

M-,E Muse software 

MSY MOUSE SYSTEMS 

PCS PC SOFTWARE 

RAD RADIO SHACK 

SCH SCHOLASTIC, INC. 

SOL SIERRA ON-LINE, INC. 

Sl-e SOFTWARE PUBLISH. CORP. 

SRA SCIENCE RESEARCH ASS. INC, 

SRB SPRINGBOARD SOFTWARE, INC. 

SSC SPINNAKER SOFTWARE 

SUN SUNBURST COMMUNICATIONS 

SWP SOUTH WESTERN PUB. CO. 

TbC THE LEARNING COMPANY 

UHE UNISON Media 

XER XEROX EDUCATION PUBL. 



10260 BANDLEY DR. 
3647 STONEWAY NORTH 
17875 SKY PARK NORTH #P 
17 PAUL DR. 

24009 VENTURA BLVD. 250 

UN. lOWA/OAKDALE 

4005 W. 65th ST. 3218 

2755 CAMPUS DR. 

1043 KIEL CT. 

22035 BURBANK BLV. 223 

95 MADISON AVE. # 407 

2445 FABER PL. 

P.O. BOX 1328 

125 CAMBRIDGE PARK DR. 

3100 PATRICK HENRY DR. 

161 FIRST ST. 

172 BROADWAY 

10700 NORTHRUP WAY 
3490 LEXINGTON AVE. N. 

1100 RESEARCH BLVD. 
330 NO. CHARLES ST. 
2336H WALSH AVE. 
4155 CLEVELAND AVE. 
1400 ONE TANDY CENTER 
P.O. BOX 7502 
SIERRA ON=LINE BLDG. 
1901 LANDINGS DR. 
155 N. WACKER DR. 
7807 CREEKRIuGE CIRCLE 
215 FIRST STREET 
39 WASHINGTON AVE. 
5101 MADISON RD. 
545 MIDDLEFIELD RD. 170 
2150 SHATTUCK AVE. 
245 LONG HILL RD. 



CITY, STATE 




ZIP 


CUPERTINO, CA 




94017 


SEATTLE, MA 




98103 


' IRVINE, CA 




92714 


SAN RAFAEL, CA 




94903 


CALABASAS, CA 




91302 


lOMA CITY, lA 




52242 


EDINA, MN 




55435 


SAN MATIO, CA 




94403 


SUNNYVILLEj CA 




94089 


WOODLAND HILLS, 


CA 


91368 


NEW YORKi NY 




10C16 


PALO ALTO3 CA 




94303 


BOCA RATON, FL 




33432 


CAMBRIDGE i MA 




02140 


SANTA CLARA3 CA 




95052 


CAMBRIDGE, MA 




02142 


WOODCLIFF LAKE, 


NJ 


07675 


BELLEVUE, WA 




98004 


ST. PAUL, MN 




55112 


ST. LOUIS, MO 




63121 


BALTIMORE, MD 




21201 


SANTA CLARA, CA 




95051 


SAN DIEGO, CA 




92103 


FORT WORTHi TX 




76102 


JEFFERSON CITY, 


MO 


65102 


COARSEGOLD, CA 




93614 


MOUNTAIN VIEW, CA 


94943 


CHICAGO^ IL 




60606 


MINNEAPOLIS^ MN 




55345 


C^V-IBRIDGE, MA 




02142 


PLEASANTVILLE, NY 


10570 


CINCINNATI, OH 




45227 


MENLO PARK, CA 




94025 


BERKLEY, CA 




94704 


MIDDLETOWN, CT 




06457 
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ADDITIONAL TEACHING AIDS 



Available. at the TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE CENTER 
3645 Waialac Avehuej, Room B-6 
Horiblulu , HI 96816 
PH: 735-2825 



COMPUTER KEYBOARDS AND CHARTS 



oPP 1 G i iG Key DO a rq 


n 711 


X 


i i 


Apple He Keyboard 


8i" 


X 


13" 


Cornnioclore 64 Keyboard 


31" 


X 


13" 


Lommoaore 04 Keyooa ra 


its 


X 




iDri-PL KeyDoarci 


inn 


X 


Jo 


IBM-PC Keyboard 


8J" 


X 


11" 


Radio Shack TRS-80 Model 4 Keyboard (with key paj) 


38" 


X 


12" 


TRS-SO Color Computer 1 & 2 Keyboard (without key pad) 


14" 


X 


18" 


IBM Selectric Typewriter Keyboard 


295" 


X 


11" 


Special Keys: Apple lie Chart 


235" 


X 


14" 


Special Keys: IBM-PC Chart 


14" 


X 


23J" 


Computer Finger Chart 


8f'' 


X 


13" 


Care and t.andling of Diskette Chart 


18" 


X 


12" 


Compute!' Etiquette Chart 


18" 


X 


12" 


Computer System Components arid Furictioris Chart 


18" 


X 


12" 



Note : The Apple arid Cdmmodo^e Keybbercls are screeripririted ori heavy 
Crescerit boards. All others are pririted or Xeroxed on white paper. 
Subject to availability. 



Oahu requesters: Call if items are available for pick up. 
Neighbor Islarid requesters: Contact your district liaiscn for TAC, 



TEACHING KIT 

The- F-1 ip Side of Floppies^ A Basic IritrodUctiori to Computers and Floppy 
Disks Featuring Robot Tutor Viktor Verbatim by Verbatim Corporation. 
(Includes a teri-miriUte^ color videotape arid teaching guide) 

Call TAC librariari, at 735-2825 to reserve teaching kit. 
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